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‘¢ ——- the account of the cure and ex- 
amination of the blind man, in the 
ninth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
bears every mark of personal know- 
ledge on the part of the historian.’’— 
PALEY. 


F a miracle precisely of this kind 

were reported to have been very 
lately wrought in our own neighbour- 
hood ; if, on any decent authority, we 
were informed that a man said to have 
been blind from his birth had, on the 
sudden, received the sense of vision, 
and had received it entire, and inde- 
pendently on any ordinary means of 
cure ond: relief, and professedly by a 
miraculous power exercised in his be- 
half; we should not, I presume, be 
indifferent to the report. I have sup- 
posed that it comes to us on decent 
authority; for which reason, we should 
hardly dismiss it without some inves- 
tigation. When no inquiry takes place, 
there can be no enlightened judgment 
on the effect of evidence, no proper 
conviction, whether of truth or false- 
hood. Some men’s unbelief las a 
sort of credulousness: for he who, 
without and against testimony, admits 
every report, and he who adwits not 
even what unexceptionable testimony 
sustains, possess no very different 
states of mind; they have the same 
want of discrimination, the same im- 
becility of intellect. 

In the case which I have been put- 
ting, what would be our points of ex- 
amination? Should we not ask, Who 
the man was on whom a miracle is 
said to have been wrought? Whether, 
in fact, he had been born blind? 
Whether he was blind at the time 
when his benefactor me@ him; and 
whether it afterwards appeared that 
he was, in truth, cured?* Let us 
pursue these questions: let us ob- 
serve whether such inquiries were 
made, and how they were answered, 
in an instance which claims te be 
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Observations on the Miracle recorded in John ix. 


matter of history, and not of suppo- 
sition. 

Who was the subject of the alleged 
miracle? Although, till this moment, 
he had been a@ stranger to sight, he 
possessed, nevertheless, the use of the 
other senses, and of the faculties of 
his mind. ‘ He is of age,” said his 
parents; “‘ ask him; he shall speak for 
himself ;” ® which he did with great 
propriety and effect, in a manner which 
clearly proved that he was master of 
his reason, and a competent judge of 
his own situation, and of the questions 
with which he was addressed. 

But had he, in fact, been born 
blind? This point too was naturally 
and carefully examined by the adver- 
saries of Jesus Christ.¢ The Jews 
did not believe concerning him that 
he had been blind and received his 
sight, until they called his parents, of 
whom they made the inquiry. His 
parents, however fearful they were of 
giving a reply which might seem to 
acknowledge any faith of theirs in the 
Messiahship of Jesus, answer, “* We 
know that this is our son, and that 
he was born blind.” Can evidence be 
more decisive as to his identity and 
his former situation? For the rest, 
they refer the inquirers to their son 
himself. 

Here a third question is suggested : 
Was he actually blind at the time 
when his benefactor is stated to have 
relieved him by a miracle?) Nor was 
this part of the case overlooked by 
our Saviour’s foes; nor was the doubt 
(if indeed doubt had any existence) 
unresolved. The change in this per- 
son’s condition and appearance seems 
to have excited astonishment: and 
the historian tells us, very artlessly 
and unaffectedly, that “‘ the neigh- 
bours who before had seen the man 
that he was blind, said, ‘ Is mos this 
he who sate and begged ??” At first, 
opinions were rather divided on 
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others said, ‘‘ He is like him ;” and 
any suspicion of his identity, if any 
et remained, was instantly done away 
> his avowing, “I am he.” His 
answer to the inquiry, “‘ How were 
thine eyes opened ?” proves, as does 
the inquiry itself, that up to this mo- 
ment he had been blind. Of the same 

urport, and conclusively to the same 
act, is his subsequent language, * 
** One thing I know, that, whereas I 
was blind, now I see.” 

But the most comprehensive and 
important question of all remains; it 
is, Whether we have evidence that the 
man was, in truth, cured? Now this 
very inquiry was made on the spot 
where the miracle is alleged to have 
happened, at the time when it is said 
to have been wrought, and in the 
presence of the persons who were 
most disposed and best able to scru- 
tinize the report. 

it cannot be immaterial to observe 
that our Lord previously intimated his 
design of performing a miracle in fa- 
vour of this individual, and, by this 
intimation, courted the scrutiny which 
his mighty deeds would bear: “* I must 
work the works of Him that sent me, 
while it is day; the night cometh when 
no man can work—as long as I am 
in the world I am the light of the 
world ;” its light in the highest and 
most interesting of all senses, but, at 
the same time, in the act by which I 

ive sight to those who are literally 
lind! When he had thus spoken, 
he proceeded to remove the blindness 
of this individual: and should it be 
ohjected that, in effecting the removal 
of it, he seemed to employ means 
which some may regard as naturally 
leading to that end, the answer is ob- 
vious—he used these signs, with the 
view of denoting that he himself was 
the instrument of Almighty God in 
granting this extraordinary relief. 
cure was 80 instantaneous and 
ae that it could not have been 
t about by merely human agen- 
Rd yn gp te pox we Men who 
y any ordinary applications receive 
their sight, after long and total blind- 
hess, cannot however for a considera- 
ble time endure the rays of light, but 
must be introduced to it by degrees, 
and with the nicest caution. I may 
even intimate the probability that with- 


* Ver, 25, 








out a miracle such applications would 
aggravate and confirm, and not remove, 
the evil. eth 

Happily for the Christian cause, the 
Pharisees sifted the evidences and the 
circumstances of this cure with the 
utmost rigour. Still they could not 
deny the event—either its existence or 
its quality. All which they could fi- 
nally object, was, that the miracle 
had been wrought on the Sabbath-day, 
that he who performed it was there- 
fore-a sinner, that of such a cure there 
had been no previous example, and 
that the subject of it was a man of 
humble rank ; objections which could 
weigh nothing against direct evidence. 

If we examine yet more carefully 
the language and deportment of the 
individual who thus received his sight, 
and those of our Lord’s enemies, we 
perhaps shall have a still fuller con- 
viction of the reality of the miracle. 

The account given by the patient 
himself is this: “‘ A man, who is call- 
ed Jesus, made clay, and anointed 
mine eyes, and said unto me, Go to 
the bath of Siloam, and wash; and I 
went and washed and received sight.” 
Here we have an extremely plain and 
inartificial testimony, in which he who 
had been blind persevered, in despite 
of all the endeavours that were used 
to make him retract it ; nay, though 
for continuing to bear it he suffered 
the lesser excommunication,* or was 
cast out of the synagogue. In truth, 
nothing can be wore pertinent than 
this man’s answers to the questions 
of the Pharisees ; nothing, of the sort, 
more judicious and convincing than 
his remarks; nothing more natural 
and ees than bis acknowledg- 
ment of the Messiahship of him who 
had poured the light of day on his 
recently sightless eye-balls. No won- 
der that he who uttered such lan- 
guage + admitted the claims of Jesus, 
and prostrated himself before him, not 
in token of adoration, but in proof of 
his submission to him, as his religious 
Lord and Teacher ! 

There is something too in the whole 
of what the Pharisees said and did, on 
ae occasion, which denotes that vice 
and passion were now struggling with 
their judgment. They aietoanent 





* Ver. 34. See the inal transla- 
tion, and Bishop Pearce, in loc. 
Tt Vers. 36—339, 
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the direct testimony in behalf of the 
miracle ; while they take great pains 
to bring it into doubt and suspicion, 
by means of objections which have 
no proper relation to the case. What 
they say to the parents of the man, to 
the man himself, and to Jesus, indi- 
cates the anger of persons who feel 
that they are baffled and disappointed. 
They have recourse to calumnies and 
threats and violence, the sure indica- 
tions of a bad cause. How perfectly 
frivolous the plea, “‘ This man is not 
of God, because he keepeth not the 
Sabbath-day”! How significant the 
act of excommunication; and how 
self-condemnatory the declaration, 
‘‘Thou wast altogether born in sin, 
and dost thou teach us?” Yet the 
Pharisees were at the head of a nu- 
merous body of the Jewish people: 
they were what our Lord termed them, 
‘* blind teachers of the blind ;”’ and it 
was by authority, not by argument, 
that they induced any of their coun- 
trymen to resist the power with which 
he acted, and the wisdom and persua- 
sion with which he spoke. 

If we compare the several parts of 
this narrative with each other, we 
shall be sensible that it exhibits the 
strongest marks of what Paley calls 
** personal knowledge” in the histo- 
rian: it possesses a vividness and cir- 
cumstantiality of description, which 
are incompatible with the supposition 
of its having been framed on any in- 
ferior authority. Such a comparison 
I have now instituted: let me hope 
that, as the result of it, my readers are 
more fully satisfied of the Evangelist 
John having been an eye-witness of 
the event which he here records. 

I finish this series of remarks by 
adding, that Christianity invites, sus- 
tains, and will abundantly reward, in- 
vestigation. As the Pharisees by nar- 
rowly examining into the miracle be- 
fore us established its reality,* so the 
adversaries of the gospel, both in early 
and in succeeding times, have unde- 
signedly but powerfully served the 
cause which they laboured to over- 
throw. e 





* Archbishop Newcome on our Lord's 
Conduct, &c., p. 489, 2d ed. 
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Sir, December 7, 1825. 
HOUGH I cannot but feel grati- 
fied by the approbation of your 
correspondent Mr. Cogan, as expres- 
sed in your Number for October last, 
[XX. 606,] yet, I trust, that he will 
allow me to differ from him on what 
I conceive to be the purport of his re- 
mark on the term mystery. Nothing, 
I admit, can be more justly censura- 
ble than that love of the mysterious 
on subjects of religion by which many 
theologians, Protestant as well Ro- 
man Catholic, are unfortunately cha- 
racterized ; but, in my opinion, those 
writers who deviate into the opposite 
extreme are not less obnoxious to re. 
prehension. From the language adopt- 
ed by many Unitarians in particular, 
we might be led to imagine that the 
term mystery ought to be for ever 
abolished, and that it can never be 
consistently applied to any of the in- 
ferences of natural religion, or to any 
of the doctrines of pure Christianity, 
That it has been made a subterfuge b 
controversialists when pressed with 
difficulties which they fiad themselves 
unable to answer, must be acknow- 
ledged and lamented; but yet it is 
perfectly obvious, that there are nu- 
merous theological and metaphysical 
propositions to which it is impossible 
to refuse our belief, though, at the 
same time, they coufessedly excced 
the limits of human comprehension, 
Nor is it to be disguised that there 
are some few, even, which wear the 
semblance of contradiction, and which 
nevertheless require, if not the full 
assent, yet certainly the acquiescence 
of our imperfect understandings, In 
a greater or less degree, mystery ap- 
pears to be inseparable from many 
doctrinal points of religion as well as 
of metaphysics ; and those who are 
the greatest enemies to the name, and 
who would fondly persuade themselves 
that they have banished it from their 
creed, afford apposite examples of the 
fault they condemn. 

It is affirmed by a writer highly 
esteemed among the Unitarians, that 
the great advocates for the final ex-. 
tinction of the impenitent after en- 
during ages of torture, have been 
avowed members of that denomination 
of Christians; and yet there cannot, 
exist a doubt that these individuals, 
were firm believers in the infinite jus- 
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tice and benevolence of the Deity. 
All, therefore, who hold a tenet only 
less terrific than the eternity of future 
torment, must believe that the all- 
merciful Pather of the human race can 
consistently with his benevolence ren- 
der the existence of the majority of 
his creatures a curse instead of a bles- 
sing! They must maintain, or, at 
least, if not inconsistent with them- 
selves, they ought to maintain, that 
justice is compatible with the inflic- 
tion of a preponderance of evil, and 
with the persuasion that a Being of 
boundless compassion may sacrifice 
the happiness of the many to that of 
the few. This is surely only one re- 
move from the horrors of Calvinism. 
—But it is really almost incredible 
that the same doctrine of final annihi- 
lation should be entertained even by 
some of the defenders of philosophical 
necessity ; and, if I mistake not, this 
was the case with Dr. Priestley for a 
considerable period of his life. 

To believe that intelligent creatures 
are placed in a world without their 
consent, (to adopt an expression of 
Bishop Newton,) where their volitions, 
in the crimes which they commit, and 
the depraved habits which they form, 
are the necessary result of circum. 
stances over which they have no con- 
troul; to believe that, in consequence 
of this conduct and these habits, they 
will undergo either eternal punish- 
ment, or temporary punishment with 
final extinction ; a yet to believe 
that their Creator is a being of irre- 
sistible power and infinite goodness, 
is indeed to embrace a mystery at 
which human reason “stands aghast,” 
and human faith may justly be “‘ con- 
founded.” How can it excite sur- 
prise that the Necessarian doctrine, 
unaccompanied with a belief of the 
ultimate happiness of the species, 
should be rejected by so many acute 
and inquiring men with absolute ab. 
horrence ? 

Allow me to mention an example 
which is applicable to no sndtlaties 
party, of the necessity of assenting to 
what is mysterious in the truest sense 
of the word. It is evident, from the 
discussion on the origin of evil, which 
occupied some of your former pages, 
but which I have no intention to re- 
vive, that we must unavoidably believe 
—cither that it was not in the power 


of the Almighty to exclude evil from 
his works, or that he designedly made 
use of it for effecting some ulterior 
purpose. Of those who embrace the 
first of these opinions, that the Su- 
preme Being could not possibly pre- 
vent the intrusion of moral as well as 
natural evil, we might reasonably in- 
quire—what utility can result from 
the prohibition of sin, when its preva- 
lence is foreseen, and its necessity ac- 
knowledged? The inability of the 
Creator to exclude it, is only rendered 
more conspicuous by the promulga- 
tion of ineffectual mapdates. Nor 
does it seem to be altogether compa- 
tible with our ordinary ideas of justice, 
to represent the Moral Governor of 
the universe as commanding his fee- 
ble and short-lived creatures to avoid 
that which he himself, in all the ple- 
nitude of his power, is unable to avoid! 
Will any one undertake to affirm that 
this creed is not incomprehensible ? 
But supposing the second part of 
the alternative to be adopted—that 
evil is purposely selected as the in- 
strument of good; then the Deity 
may be considered as issuing his pe- 
remptory commands against what he 
has expressly ordained, and as declar- 
ing his abhorrence of what he knows 
will be productive of good. In one 
view, however, this side of the ques- 
tion is attended with less difficulty 
than the other; for the Divine Being 
may very consistently prohibit his im- 
perfect creatures from making use of 
moral evil for the promotion of good, 
though he himself may adopt that 
method, because it is impossible that 
their limited faculties should foresee 
the remote consequences of their 
plans, or should provide against the 
numerous circumstances which may 
frustrate their benevolent intentions. 
Still even this hypothesis is surrounded 
by darkness, which we shall in vain 
attempt to penetrate. But without 
repeating any of the remarks that were 
made on this topic on a former occa- 
sion, I will merely ask one question. 
If the prohibitions against the practice 
of moral evil were universally obeyed, 
where would be that portion of happi- 
ness which vice, as we now believe, is 
made instrumental in producing? If 
the precepts of religion were invaria- 
bly —— With, one great source 
of moral and intellectual enjoyment 
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would confessedly be lost; that is, 
there would be much less real bliss if 
mankind were uniformly virtuous, than 
will result from the actual prevalence 
of the worst passions and the most 
atrocious deeds! The commonly-re- 
ceived maxim, that the world would 
be a paradise if men were universally 
pure and righteous, must, on this sup- 
position, be false, and the following 
paradoxical conclusion stares us in 
the face:—that it is in the highest de- 
gree expedient that the majority of 
the human race should trample on the 
laws of virtue and religion, and egre- 
giously violate the commands of their 
Maker ! 

Notwithstanding these appalling 
difficulties, one or other of the two 
opinions I have here described we 
must necessarily embrace, and in ei- 
ther case it is impossible to avoid be- 
lieving what is transcendently myste- 
rious. ‘The true ground of complaint 
appears to be, not that men should 
assent to what the human intellect in 
its highest vigour cannot comprehend, 
for this, with our present imperfec- 
tions, is inevitable; but that they 
should enforce the belief of palpable 
contradictions, and should prohibit 
others from calling them in question, 
under the pretext of their being sa- 
cred mysteries. 

All that I mean to assert is, that to 
whatever system of faith we may be 
attached, mysteriousness, abstractedly 
considered, does not furnish a sub- 
stantial argument against the truth of 
any doctrine which involves no abso- 
Inte contradiction, (similar to Dr. Co- 
pleston’s example of apparent incon- 
gruity,) and which is sufficiently sup- 
ported by reason or revelation. 

CLericus CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


P.S. In his extraordinary vindica- 
tion of the genuineness of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses, your correspon- 
dent Ben David [XX. 533] seems 
to consider it as self-evident that if 
the text be once admitted to signify 
unity of testimony, it can never be 
adopted as an argument by the advo- 
cates of the Trinity. But what is the 
language of one of the greatest cham- 
pions of orthodoxy in the Anglican 
Church? It is clear that Ben David 
never met with the following passage 
in Bishop Horsley’s Sermons: “ The 


apostle says, These three are ones 
one in the unity of a consentient testi- 
mony; for that unity is all that is re- 
quisite to the purpose of the apostle’s 
present argument. It is remarkable, 
however, that he describes the unity 
of the testimony of the three celestial 
and the three terrestial witnesses, in 
different terms; I conceive, for this 
reason: of the latter, more could not 
be said with truth, than that they 
agree in one, tor they are not one in 
nature and substance: but the Three 
in heaven being in substance and in 
nature one, he asserts the agreement 
of their testimony in terms which 
predicate their substantial unity, in 
which the consent of testimony is ne- 
cessarily included ; lest, if he applied 
no higher phrase to them than to the 
terrestrial witnesses, he might seem 
tacitly to qualify and lower his own 
doctrine.” 
ee 
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HH paeam OF THE IRISH 
PRESBYTERIANS. Few 
readers, probably, are aware of the 
almost complete toleration which has 
been granted for a century to the 
Irish Presbyterians. After perusing 
the present account, one cannot but 
ask the question, where would be the 
danger of admitting the English Dis- 
senters to ut least an equal footing 
with that indulged to their Irish 
brethren ? 

There is something quite imposing 
in the ecclesiastical order and system 
of Presbyterianism. We Unitarians 
and Independents talk and feel much 
about the value of our liberty, and of 
its being unfettered by the restraints 
of discipline and supervision. But 
after all, such a system is ree adapted 
to a few strong and independent 
minds. A majority of mankind ac- 
tually love subjection to some con- 
troul. They love to have their path 
marked out before them. The con- 
scivus weakness of the individual flies 
for support to some exterior appa- 
ratus of combined numbers. One’s 
numerical and perhaps personal in- 
significance borrows a sweet impor. 
tance from one’s affiliation with an 
organized body of reverend men, 
Such a system will doubtless at times 
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become the instrument of ambition 
and tyranny, and be subjected to 
other inconveniences ; but I question 
if they may not be more than com- 
vensated by the order, beauty and 
momentum infused by it into the life 
of social religion. Have not many 
young Unitavian preachers experi- 
enced a feeling of desolation from the 
solitary and unleaning bravery with 
which they have been compelled to 
throw themselves on the current of 
their duties? They want some im- 
mediate, fixed and definite standard 
of ecclesiastical authority to refer to 
in doubtful cases; some system of 
rules as the channel of their general 
exertions ; some sympathy and even 
controul from an uniform community. 
What mighty effects were produced 
by the monastic orders! Do we sup- 
pose that the Reformation has eradi- 
cated from the human breast the es- 
prit du corps ? Proud and mistaken 
Unitarians! It still survives, and 
operates as one of the most effectual 
engines that play from every quarter 
on your cause, I felt a kind of envy 
towards the young Irish Presbyterian, 
when I came to the following sen- 
tence in the description of the Sy- 
nod’s discipline, &c.: “ He is now 
denominated a probationer, and is 


under the controul and direction of 


hie Presbytery.” 1 almost longed to 
be bound by the same trammels. 
My imagination was captivated by the 
humbleness and meekness of the si- 
tuation. I thought to myself how 
good, how obedient, how Presbyterian 
pee be, if I were the servant of 
such a master, or, to soften the 
terins, the member of such a com- 
munity, Which might be rendered as 
democratical in its polity as is con- 
sistent with a proper exercise of re- 
gular government. Doubtless such a 
relation might contribute much to 
one’s happiness, virtue, and intellec- 
tual advancement. Wiil a correspon- 
dent of the Repository present the 
considerations that belong to the op- 
posite side of the question ? 

I am uncertain whether the fol. 
lowing phraseology in note, p. 706, 
be pure English, “‘ George I. who, 
itis reported, should say,” &e. Al. 
though in some parts of America it 
is used in common conversation, yet 
I believe it is avoided by the must 


careful speakers, and I never before 
sai it in print. esl 

Bigotry of the Home Missionary 
Magazine. A just but mild remon- 
strance. 

Mr. Frend on the British Critic. 
The remarks on the term Monotheism 
are a most ingenious retort. 

Mr. Frend’s proposal, towards the 
close of his communication, seems 
nearly impracticable, because, al- 
though the propositions, on which he 
recommends discussion, possess the 
utmost truth, interest and impor- 
tance, yet they are precisely such as 
our brethren of other denominations 
deem fundamentally erroneous in the 
outset, and would therefore decline 
discussing altogether. Can you get 
a circle of English courtiers to assem- 
ble with a knot of rank republicans, 
and discuss the merits of democratical 
government? 

Dr. Gale a Trinitarian. Dr. 
Evans’s assertion may yet appear jus- 
tifiable, notwithstanding these proofs 
to the contrary, during one period of 
Gale’s life. 

Friendly Correspondence between 
an Unitarian and a Calvinist. 

The first letter here is truly a sub- 
lime composition. Yet why write 
sublimely, or argue ingeniously? It 
the following propositions of the Cal- 
vinist be correct, this whole corre- 
spondence is one of the most nuga- 
tory things in the world: ‘* You and 
I are all blind by nature. The Lord, 
I trust, will give you sight and me 
too.” Probably if his correspondent 
agreed in speculation with him, the 
Calvinist would think that time had 
come. Yet he appears to me very 
inconsistent in holding so long an 
argument with him. He expects 
from an unawakened Universalist all 
the docility and reasonableness of an 
awakened Calvinist. He says, that 
pride cannot consist in an awakened 
Calvinist. But cannot something very 
like pride consist in him, so as to 
deceive and provoke the undiscerning 
world? In reply to one of the argu- 
ments of the Universalist, the Calvin- 
ist says, ** Time will shew: we shall 
see how it will be”? Would he per- 
init his opponent to use such an 
argument? One of these notes, how- 
ever, contains, J think, a very happy 
and unanswerable retort. The Uni- 
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versalist says, that in a future state, 
‘every individual will shall be ren- 
dered conformable to the Divine will.” 
The Calvinist immediately subjoins, 
“ Then nothing that the blessed will 
see will cause pain.” This is strong. 
What becomes now of the argument, 
that the happiness of the blessed in 
heaven will be imperfect, as long as 
there is a sinner suffering in hell? 
Soon comes a feeble, if not a dan- 
gerous argument. When the Uni- 
versalist anticipates from scripture 
that ‘* death and hell shall be swal- 
lowed up in victory,” the Calvinist 
only replies, ‘‘ We want more light 
to understand this.” Is itso? Then 
why not want more light to under- 
stand every Calvinistic text in the 
Bible? You have put into the 
mouths of the unregenerate a tri- 
umphant answer to your own most 
urgent and solemn appeals. The fol- 
lowing maxim of the Calvinist is, in 
some points of view, sufficiently ex- 
cellent and weighty: ‘* People do 
not incur evil by fearing it, but by 
not fearing it enough.” But has not 
the Calvinist known persons whose 
fears are a greater curse to them than 
the apprehended evils? He talks 
about the paramount necessity of be- 
ing awakened. Will he not allow, 
that there are good and amiable be- 
ings, so unexceptionably pure and 
moral in their lives, from the cradle 
to the tomb, that it would be better 
not to awaken them? The following 
is unfair: ‘* You do not adduce pro- 
selytes of the character of deeply 
convinced persons, walking close with 
God, living in the light of his coun- 
tenance, and blessed with the sealing 
evidences and unction of his Holy 
Spirit.” I have known Universalists, 
to whom every letter of this descrip- 
tion of blessedness exactly applies. 
This testimony I cheerfully accord, 
though I am not absolutely an Uni- 
versalist mnyself. ‘‘ As to quotations 
from Scripture,” says the Calvinist, 
**1 did not like to offend you by men- 
tioning them.” This is singular e- 
nough. ‘‘ Let us strive,” he says, 
“‘to obtain full convictions of sin.” 
A Calvinist in religion is what a pure 
mathematician is in practice. Both 
are conversant in an ideal world. 
Both aim at metaphysical, unattain- 
able impossibilities. 
is aware of the unavoidable /rictions 


either of them - 


in this workl of matter, It will not 
do, the Calvinist thinks, to look upon 
sin as it actually exists in life, with 
its common mixture of motives, ori- 
inal infirmities, strong temptations, 
ignorance, &c. We must reduce it 
toa kind of essence. The newly-in- 
vented extracts of bark and ipecacu- 
anha illustrate well his notion of the 
nature of human sin. The woody, 
earthy matter of the plant is es 
separated, and leaves the medicine in 
a state of pure crystal, of which a 
single grain is all-powerful, and the 
very taste of which remains on the 
tongue for hours. 

The Unitarian ends the controversy 
in a somewhat pettish style. I could 
have wished from him a different con- 
clusion. 

On the Friendly Correspondence, 
&e. Tam a little astonished at this 
communication. It has at least well 
nigh confirmed me in my suspicion of 
a stratagem in the correspondence. 
I scarcely can believe that any real 
W. W. would have treated an existing 
Calvinist with so little delicacy and 
liberality. ‘The latter might well say 
to him, ‘‘ You have first injured me 
by publishing my correspondence 
without - consent, and then you 
have added insult to injury by the 
contumelious language of your second 
paragraph.” No. This paper of W. 
W. I must believe, is only a pleasant 
fiction. 

Remarks on a Friendly Correspon- 
dence, &c. Will the following altera- 
tion be any improvement upon the 
common rendering of | Tim. ii, 3— 
5, &c.?—** Who will have all to be 
saved, and come to the knowledge of 
the truth, namely, that there is one 
God, and one Mediator,” &c. This 
seems to preserve a connexion in the 
passage, and to throw on it a light, 
which are wanting in the present 
translation. That yap may be pro- 
perly rendered namely, see Schleus- 
ner. 

The considerations under No. 4, 
are very well urged. At a late at- 
tempt among the Calvinists of Bos- 
ton, New England, to get up an awa- 
kening, some of their most intelli. 
gent preachers and writers came out 
quite boldly with the sentiment that 
there are certain doctrines which 
must not be preached during revivals 
of religion; such as our inability to 
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do anv thing of ourselves, election, 
and the like. There was, therefore, 
a general unoderstanding to waive the 
preaching of these doctrines during 
the revival, since it was found that 
they too much paralysed the wished- 
for process. Observe, the truth and 
importance of the doctrines were not 
denied. After persons had once come 
forward and become converted, then 
the intention was, if possible, to make 
them embrace the doctrine that they 
had no moral ability to do any thing 
of themselves. All this dramatic ar- 
rangement, and a great deal more, 
passed for consistency and fidelity 
with some tolerably wise men among 
the orthodox. 

The present correspondent might 
better look a little after the state of 
his candour, when he makes such re- 
marks as that “all schemes, which 
have necessity for their basis, tend 
naturally to produce in their advo- 
cates a species of mental aberration 
in different degrees, which renders 
them iinpenetrable to the plainest 
reasonings.”” I suppose that Neces- 
sitarians coolly entertain the same 
opinion of their opponents—and so, 
which party shall build a retreat for 
the insane ? 

Bible Contest in Treland. The 
cause of Unitarianism is certainly 
advancing with a good pace. If Ro- 
man Catholics “ personate” Socini- 
ans so well already, the next step 
must speedily be, to advocate their 
sentiments “ in propria persona.” 

Dr. Jones on Philo and Josephus. 
I cannot look at all this as any thing 
but @ string of happy analogies, and 
not of convincing proofs—no, not even 
moral proofs. A leading feature of 
Dr. Jones’s mind seems to be, to ac- 
cept of analogies for arguments. He 
is unquestionably the grand Scriptural 
Transeendentalist of the age. After 
studying the present communication 
with much care, I can only accede to 
Dr. Jones’s conclusion with the fol- 
mp acm inserted in brack- 
ets, of his own languag + ' 
” Josephus, ty gr ip 
& 8 . ‘ »* st 
Tt. is the historian and apologist 
{ something like ] the gospel.” 
Perhaps, however, I have formed a 
wrong notion of Christianity, and 
from early education have conceived 
it to be something more definite, pal- 
pable, and positive in its nature, than 


can be inferentially extracted from the 
shadowy descriptions of Josephus. 
Why could not a Jew seize upon the 
handle furnished by Dr. J.’s argu- 
ment, and maintain, that the New 
Testament was only a concealed de- 
fence of the Mosaic religion, because 
it coincides in so many points with 
Josephus’s open defence of it? More~ 
over, is not Cicero, according to Dr. 
J.’s principles, a pretty good Chris- 
tian, or, to speak more ehronologi- 
cally, a spiritual Judaist? However, 
let me attempt briefly to do justice to 
the writer’s arguments, or rather ana- 
logies, by characterizing them in 
order : 

1. Clear and strong. 

2. Strong, but not perfectly clear. 

3. Ingenious ; but such specula- 
tions would better satisfy the loose 
and accommodating theologians of a 
century ago, than the rigid critics of 
the present day. I should be glad if 
J could understand any thing in the 
Psalm here quoted, but an expression 
of confidence that God would not 
permit the Psalmist to die by any 
premature or unnatural cause. ° 

4. Very good. 

5. Very strong. 

6. Good, in corroboration of the 
general argument. With these opi- 
nions of his positions, 1 aecede to 
Dr. Jones's conclusion, as above mo- 
dified, assuring him that I am not 
one of those who consider him, (es- 
pecially as long as the monthly jour- 
nals take no notice of him,) 


*€ An ignis fatuus that bewitches, 
And leads men into bogs and ditches :’ 


for so the typographer might have 
more poetically arranged the sentence 
on the top of p. 725. 

Orthodoxy of the Trish Quakers. 
May I ask the Editor if any Unita- 
rians could “ with perfect good faith’’ 
publish this Quaker Creed, as assert- 
ing the divinity of Christ, without 
some disingenuous reservation on that 
same word divinity ? 

Letters from the Baxter MSS. 1 
muse if all this quaint and abrupt 
matter were plain reading to Baxter, 
or if he were obliged to study it out, 
as I am. How is every part com- 
pressed with thought and reasoning! 
Original sin is one of the topics on 
which the writer makes even a little 
merry. A venerable lady was lately 
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induced to be silent on this doctrine 
by a friend of mine, who asked her, 
if she could repent of her original 
sin. The question és a silencing one. 

The explanation of 2 Cor. v. 14, 
appears to me strained. That of Rom. 
iil. 20, very acute. There is some 
mighty reasoning on Rom. iii. 23, &c. 

This writer is an admirable oppo- 
nent; for while he pushes up his 
arguments to the utmost, he is can- 
did in making all possible allowances. 

Let me suggest an emendation. 
P. 728, col. 2, near the middle, place 
a period after sinne, and read thus : 
** But of some in the Indies, I have 
read,” &c. 

In the next column, the author 
seems to be an Antipedobaptist. 
Does this corroborate or not the sus- 
picion of his being Gilbert Clerke? 
I observe his name is omitted in the 
Repository Index for 1824,* and there- 
fore presume that this hypothesis is 
abandoned. 

Hints for Sunday-Schools. The 
original design of these institutions 
(which eommenced in England) was, 
I believe, to instruct those children 
whom | ses or parental neglect 
deprived of the usual advantages of 
an elementary education. In Ame- 
rica, and perhaps in England, this 
object has been blended with another, 
and is producing, I think, some ex- 
ceptionable results. The managers 
of the schools collect together in a 
body all the children of their respect- 
ive congregations, rich and poor, abe- 
ecdarians and tolerable proficients, 
and drill them into one uniform sys- 
tem. In this manner, they take out 
ef the minister’s hands one ef the 
most pleasing, easy and useful of his 
duties, viz. the purely religious in- 
struction of the young, with whom he 
ought to become early acquainted, 
and to carry on a course of mutual 
and familiar communication. Now 
% is unnecessary and oppressive to 
confine those children, who have every 
opportunity and advantage through 
the week, to the stale routine of a 
eommon Sunday-school. Let them 
occasionally recite some easy exercise 
to the minister only, and let the Sun- 
day-schools still be continued by zeal- 





* An oversight of the Compiler of the 
Index, Ep. 


VOL. XXI. ( 


ous members of the congregation, 
whose object might be, to prepare 
the poorer and less privileged chil- 
dren for the pastor's class. 

The Close of the Year. Smooth and 
sweet poetry. I would not be ques- 
tioned about its fire or originality. 

fotes on Passages of Scripture. 
Some of the pleasure which this 
writer intimates in his motto that he 
derives from scriptural criticism, he 
is fortunate in imparting to the read- 
ers of his speculations. 

It is a bold maxim with which he 
begins this article. The usual prac- 
tice of many critics has been, to in- 
vert it, and to investigate the New- 
Testament phraseology, first, by an 
examination of the classics, and then, 
of the old Testament. I feel not cer- 
tain of that degree of pre-cininence 
which our critic assigns to the Sep- 
tuagint translation for this purpose. 
I am aware of the familiarity which 
all the Jews possessed with that ver- 
sion. But would not the modifica- 
tions, necessarily made in the lan- 
guage for nearly 300 years, take from 
the Septuagint a little of the standard 
eharacter here suggested, and transfer 
it to contemporary classics, but parti- 
cularly to the works of Philo and 
Josephus? Moreover, I am surprised 
to find the Greek classics in general 
by this writer so much depreciated 
as sources of the verbal interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament. Surely, 
the phraseology of the Septuagint 
itself must be in a great measure 
antecedently illustrated by the clas- 
sical writings. And then, are we to 
suppose that the authors of the New 
Testament had read no other Greek 
than that sacred manual? Was Paul's 
style unaffected by his extensive eru- 
dition? Had not St. John evident! 
read a class of works essentially dif- 
ferent from the Septuagint? Was 
not St. Luke acquainted with a more 
common basis of Greek, than could 
be furnished from that version? On 
all these accounts, I hesitate, though 
probably from imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the subject, at the asser- 
tion, that it can seldom be “ essential 
or important” to shew how a word in 
the New Testament is employed in 
the classical writings of antiquity, even 
if the same word can be found in the 
Septuagint. 
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Modern Example of Tritheism. 
All the unfairness of which Unitarians 
are generally guilty in controversy, is, 
to draw legitimate consequences from 
the principles of their opponents. 
Most Trinitarians complain bitterly 
aguinst this procedure, but I have 
found a few, like the preacher here 
mentioned, who glory in adopting, to 
the greatest latitude, every extrava- 
gant deduction that orthodoxy can 
engender. 

Mr. Smith's Rejoinder to Mr. 
Bakewell. “* The philanthropy which 
feeds and clothes the body, is nota 
Christian virtue, if it have not un- 
speakably stronger feelings for the 
guilt and misery of a sinful state.” 
But suppose it is exercised in conse- 
quence of Christ’s command, and in 
humble reference to his authority and 
promises, is it not a Christian virtue 
then? I dare not straiten my code 
of gospel ethics so closely as Dr. 
Smith; nor did Jesus himself venture 
to impose quite such unrelenting con- 
ditions, if we may judge from the 
conclusion of Matt. xxv. In order 
to give point to his stern morality, 
Dr. Smith quotes these interrogato- 
ries from Zechariah—" Did ye it at 
all unto Mg, even unto me? Did ye 
not it unto yourselves?” But a 
milder prophet than Zechariah, a 
more practical casuist than Dr. Smith, 
has regarded the infirmities and im- 
perfections of human nature, and has 
pronounced on the doctrine of the 
Old Testament the following uncon- 
ditional commentary: “ INasmucu 
as ye have done it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me |” 

A weaker support could not have 
heen sought by Ir. Smith than the 
letter which closes his communica- 
tion. It is full of flippant and con- 
tracted prejudices. No sooner has 
the writer entered Geneva, and found 
nothing under its clear sky to blame, 
than he asks, with a childish and 
unfair suspicion, But is all right ? 
Had Geneva corresponded in its ec- 
clesiastical character with that of the 
Loudon Christian Instructor, doubt- 
less all would have been right, long 
before the writer had stepped abroad 
to make a single observation or in- 
quiry. In another part of his letter, 
there is not only the same want of 


candour, but such a ridiculous display 
of perverted taste, that it will be 
amusing to hold up the example ia 
extenso, as well as useful to shew 
what wretched shifts are resorted to 
by those who are determined at all 
hazards to find fault with Unitarian 
preaching. Speaking of a preacher 
whom he heard at Geneva, the writer 
first acknowledges that his ‘‘ subject 
was beneficence, charity and alms- 
giving.’ And what fault can _ the 
reader imagine was discovered in 
this sermon on benevolence? Why, 
“there was not a word on the neces- 
sity of repentance, nor a syllable on 
the subject of faith in the great atone- 
ment!” Why not go on to the enu- 
meration of forty more topics which 
were omitted in the discourse, but 
were as nearly related to benevolence 
as these? The existence of God, the 
resurrection of Christ, the creation of 
the world, &c. &c. &c. &c. I searcely 
recollect in the course of my expe- 
rience a more violent predisposition 
to censure than this. So much for 
the beginning and middle of this epis- 
tolary morceau, and now for the end : 
“The religious services of the city, 
which began at nine in the morning, 
were all over by three o’clock, and at 
six the theatre was open, and an actor 
from Paris was announced, to take 
his leave in a tragedy by Vourarre !” 
But did the same persons generally 
crowd the theatre who had crowded 
and wept at the church in the morn- 
ing? And even if they did, is it not 
an invidious and unfair exaggeration 
to iP the name of Voltaire in capitals, 
and illustrate it with a note of admi- 
ration, as if it were the man they went 
to honour, and not one of his most 
innocent and improving productions ? 

_Dr. Smith’s Second Rejoinder, &e. 
Never can Dr. Smith extricate him- 
self or his party from the dilemma 
to which Mr. Bakewell has reduced 
them, on the subject of Justification. 
He says, that his statements had no 
reference to personal holiness, and the 
unchangeable obligations of universal 
virtue. But why repel such a charge? 
Of what value will holiness and virtue 
be to any man, if, after all, a man’s 
Justification in the sight of God have 
no dependence on them? Why pre- 
tend to revere them so profoundly, 
and to disclaim the idea of impairing 
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them? Is it, that you may keep one 
side well with the world, with the 
uninitiated, with mere moralists by 
nature, while you shew the other to 
the lovers of mystery and hugeness ? 
From Calvin down to Dr. Smith, there 
has reigned this everlasting shufile in 
their school, this vain attempt to 
reconcile common sense with con- 
tracted and obstinate principles of in- 
terpretation. But itcannot be. Our 
matter-of-fact world will never swal- 
low nor care any thing about the 
tremendous Calvinistic dogma of Jus- 
tification by Faith, unless it be frit. 
tered down to pure morality, and then 
they will receive, not the dogma, but 
the morality. Dr. Smith may depend 
upon it that this is all he can get by 
covering over the subject with a 
wordy plausibility. Men are not go- 
ing to have their moral sense violated 
so easily; or if they do, they will 
choose to go the whole length, and 
rush at once into the aan slavery 
or mental reservation of the Romish 
Church. I should regard the doc- 
trine in question, if it could possibly 
be believed, as a worse mystery than 
that of the Trinity, because it is less 
purely speculative and arithmetical ; 
it touches upon morals; it would 
tend to overthrow the whole system 
of good practice, and would destroy 
all confidence between man and man. 
Many of its supporters pretend to 
lift their eyes in abhorrence at Anti- 
nomians ; but that sect are the only 
consistent and true believers in the 
doctrine, and it will sooner or later 
be acknowledged, that there is no 
medium, no alternative between Ar- 
minianism and Antinomianism. To 
these remarks the answer will be, that 
Ido not understand the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, and I shall be 
pointed to the intricate explanations 
which make it intelligible and inno- 
cent, reducing it, after all, to a sort 
of Justification by Works. But why 
adopt and persist in a phraseology, 
which is liable to be misinterpreted 
and misunderstood? The substance 
of your religion, I should hope, will 
not evaporate with the language which 
clothes it. 

What does the long extract from 
Hooker prove? If any one can fol- 
low the thread of it, and analyse its 
meaning through a cloud of mist 
figures and vain distinctions, he wilt 


see that there is no explanation at all, 
but a confused repetition of the very 
doctrine to be explained, and strangely 
mingled up at the same time with a 
metaphorical resolution of it into sim- 
ple morality. ‘* Faith is the only 
hand which putteth on Christ unto 
Justification, and Christ the only gar- 
ment, which, being so put on, co- 
vereth the shame of our defiled na- 
tures, hideth the imperfection of our 
works, preserveth us blameless in the 
sight of God,” &c. &c. Now to infuse 
any meaning into this passage, and 
not to rest satisfied, dazzled and de- 
lighted with its mere mysticalness, 
how is Christ a garment? And is 
there any other true way of covering 
our shame, hiding our imperfection, 
&e., than the love and practice of that 
personal holiness and universal virtue 
which Christ prescribed? Is it not a 
dangerous matter to hold out to men’s 
imaginations the idea that there is 
such a kind of a thing as a garment, 
somewhere or other, they know not 
where, but separate from their per- 
sonal holiness and exertions, which 
shall huddle up and muffle over their 
sins? Surely, it is not for such writ- 
ings that Hooker has been immorta- 
lized by the epithet judicious.* By 
the way, Mr. Smith can revere and 
quote the authority of the Anglican 
Church, when it suits his purpose. I 
supposed bim not to be so flexible a 
Dissenter. 

Mr. Bakewell’s concluding Re- 
marks. Mr. Bakewell, on several ac- 
counts, deserves the fervent gratitude 
and lasting respect of the Unitarian 
public, for conducting, as he has done, 
the present controversy. Our first 
matter of gratification is, that we have 
found so able a defender of so good a 
cause. Mr. Bakewell has turned to 
admirable account the opportunities 
which he had enjoyed for information 
on the topics in dispute, Nor is this 
all. He has proved himself a match 
for his opponent, who must be ac- 
knowledged on all hands as a contro- 
versialist of no ordinary lubricity.— 
Even on theological ground, where 
we might have bad most reason to 
expect that our hero would be foiled, 

* Was it for his doctrinal, or for hia 
ecclesiastico-political writings, that the 
Anglican Charch have generally crowned 
him with this laurel ? 
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he has encountered his adversary with 
sufficient knowledge, adroituess and 
sagaci Nor, on the whole, would 
Unitarians in general, and the injured 
Genevese in particular, have wished 
to see their cause consigned on this 
occasion into better hands.—Another 
subject of congratulation is, that a 
salutary, though partial, check has 
probably been given to the wanton 
torrent of attack and misrepresenta- 
tion, which so many writers think it 
their sacred duty to pour out upon 
Unitarians. Nothing would be much 
more superfluous or uncalled for than 
the greater portion of Mr. Smith’s 
strictures on the theologians of Gene- 
ya. The faults of M. Chenevitre’s 
publication, and the defects in his 
cause, lay so much on the surface, that 
even Unitarians, nursed in English 
freedom, could perceive them without 
muth illustration or comment. Had 
Dr. Smith contented himself with 
briefly pointing them out, though the 
task would’ have been unnecessary, 
yet we could have easily indulged him 
in such an exhibition of fond sectari- 
anism, But to seize upon the ecca- 
sion with all the ardour of an inte- 
rested and personal enemy, to write 
confessedly with the scantiest stores 
of information, to stigmatize indiscri- 
minately the religious and moral cha- 
racter of a whole ecclesiastical com- 
munity, and to breathe the odium of a 
local dispute upon the general princi- 
ples of Unitarianism—all this evinced 
the character of the bigoted partizan, 
rather than of the philanthropist or 
the Christian. He has been instruct- 
ed, however, in the course of this con- 
troversy, that there is some glass to 
be broken in his own house as well as 
in his neighbour's. And such a lesson 
is often not without its valuable uses. 
If Mr. Bakewell, simply by the pre- 
sent example, shall have taught our 
adversaries to become wary and dis- 
criminating in their attacks, he will 
not have written, either for them or 
us, in vain.—A third obligation, under 
which we lie to Mr. kewell, is, 
that in a professional view, his defence 
has been perfectly gratuitous and dis- 
interested. It is consoling, that Uni- 
tarianism has nourished and brought 
up secular sons in her own lap, who 
verceive her worth sufficiently to step 
orth and protect her with a generous 
heroism when assailed, in spite of the 
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unpopularity to which they may in 
consequence be exposed. Our con- 
troversy, for some pretty obvious rea- 
sons, may be expected to result in 
more speedy success for us, when not 
left entirely to the conduct of mere 
divines. Although truth is truth, 
from whatever quarter it comes, and 
Unitarian ministers pursue it with a 
singleness of motive which enmity it- 
self cannot impeach, yet still, the par- 
donable little prejudices of the world 
invest a theological arguinent. from a 
layman with more power than if it 
eame from the pen of a professional 
advocate. 

I observe that Dr. Smith has pub- 
lished his strictures in a collected 
form. 1 hope that Mr. Bakewell will, 
in this instance, follow his example. 

Philalethes on Mr. Brown. If one 
could tell how much is sly, and how 
much is grave, in this little paper, une 
might venture a remark or two. 

Remarks on Rom. viii. 9. With the 
exception of what appears to me a 
loose and unfounded interpretation of 
the expressions *‘ flesh’’ and *‘ spirit” 
in the beginning of the chapter, these 
strictures tell very well. The conelu- 
sion at the end of third paragraph is 
good, Paragraph four is strong. Pa- 
ragraph five is strong too. 

Mr. Wright in Answer to Mr. 
Worsley. ‘This controversy is much 
to be regretted. I suppose we all 
think Mr. Wright is on the best side. 
But it appears to me that he uses too 
vehement a term when he interprets 
Mr. Worsley’s expressions as necessa- 
= implying censure. 

s it good English to say, that one 
thing is different éo another? It is 
rather common in America. I never 
saw it in English print till now. 

Devon and Cornwall Committee on 
the Same. I trust that these slight 
ruffles in the tide of Unitarianism are 
only indicative of the force with which 
the main current is sweeping along. 

Sonnet on the Death of S. H. 
Pure and gentle as the being it weeps 
over. 

Obituary. Mr. James Torrance. 
To the lover of general humanity this 
notice is gratifying, as it exhibits the 
increasing dignity and importance of 
those who have been called the lower 
orders. 

Appointments and Removals of Mi- 
nisters. With English Unitarians, 
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who have been educated im sight of 
the practices of their national church, 
the custem of ministerial removals 
seems to be frequent. There is a 
strong prejudice against the practice 
in this country, not enly among Dis- 
senters, (to use a term somewhat 
improper with us,) but also among 
Church - of - England Episcopalians. 
The settlement of a minister is gene- 


rally regarded here in the light of a | 


matrimonial tie—better for better, 
worse for worse, and till death the 
parties do sever. Under such a sys- 
tem, there is not probably among 
preachers quite the same degree of 
competition and stimulated excel- 
lence as where the best churches are 
in the market; but, on the other 
hand, some heavy evils incident to 
the latter state of things are avoided, 
and peace — more securely within 
our Zion’s palaces. 

Intelligence. Is it possible that the 
Protestant Society for defending Reli- 
glows Liberty is inimical to the Catho- 

ic Claims? How have they been able 
to stir or speak under such a load of 
inconsistency ? 

Correspondence. On Obituary No- 
tices of Humble Personages. 1 cordi- 
ally join with Hylas. No department 
of the Repository furnishes more inte- 
rest and variety than the Obituary. 
Though a far distant stranger, yet I 
read it constantly with instruction and 
gratification. 1 have a melancholy 
pleasure in becoming acquainted for a 
mowent with so many worthy — 
just over their fresh graves. Where 
is the individual who has not some 
specific difference in his character, that 
furnishes an interesting object of con- 
templation? A collective biography 
of every son of Adam, written after 
the manner prescribed by John Fos- 
ter, would be one of the best books 
in the world. A history of the deve- 
lopement of each man’s mind, of his 
struggles, his temptations, the causes 
of his falls, his sources of happiness, 
his incitements to action, his hopes 
and his fears, his loves and his hatreds, 
his aspiring but indefinite wishes, his 
swelling, but unspeakable _imagina- 
tions,—would be the only true picture 
of human life. Not that each man 
should write his own biography. Every 
Savage should have his Sohniun ; 
every idiot should be described by his 


Wordsworth. But such a book, of 
course, is not to be looked for in this 
world. I apprehend there will be 
something like it in one of those vo- 
lumes of knowledge that are to be 
opened on the growing soul in another 
state of being. 

There is one particularly strong 
reason why we could wish the Re- 
pository to continue its present style 
of Obituary Notices, viz. the running 
testimonials thereby furnished to the 
worth and efficacy of Unitarian prin- 
ciples. After making all allowances 
for the fond exaggerations of surviv- 
ing friendship, enough of unquestion- 
able truth yet remains to convince the 
most prejudiced, that a race of as 
high-minded, virtuous, sagacious and 
religious Christians as belong to the 
human family, find something in our 
vilified system to attach them to it 
with chains of adamant through life, 
and to inspire them with all joy and 
peace in believing, when their hour of 
death is inevitable. 

ee 
City Road, 
Str, December 19, 1825, 
} AVING been a great reader of 
biography in my day, the prac- 
tice has occasioned me to collect a 
considerable number of engraved por- 
traits, chiefly of persons who fase 
most distinguished themselves in aid- 
ing and promoting the ——- of hu- 
iman improvement. No occupation 
has proved more gratifying and in- 
structive in a moral point of view; 
and as I advance in years, when | have 
a few friends around me, I find the 
exhibition of these physiognomies of- 
ten gives rise to very agreeable and 
instructive conversation, and proves a 
source of no ordinary pleasure. In- 
deed, it has frequently afforded op- 
povtunities of giving an impulse to 
thought, and of creating reflection ; 
and, moreover, has enabled me to 
point out an useful as well as interest- 
ing course of reading to some of my 
female acquaintance, who had been 
led, from education or other circum- 
stances, to waste their time in the 
perusal of those jejune and frivolous 
productions which unfortunately con- 
stitute the too greater part of eve 
circulating library. By this remark 
would not have it inferred that J un- 
dervalue those works that are the off- 
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spring of a cultivated imagination ; 
for many of these are not only pro- 
ductive of delightful recreation to the 
mind, but mast ever rank among the 
finest efforts of human genius. How- 
ever, well-arranged details of authen- 
tic facts are better calculated to im- 
rove the understanding, and, in a 
1igh degree, to interest the best feel- 
ings of the heart ; to use the words of 
Bacon, they “ come home to men’s 
business and bosoms,” and often leave 
impressions as indelible as they are 
important. The anecdote related of 
Mr. Hume lending Plutarch’s Lives 
to a lady who was fond of novel-read- 
ing, and who, when she returned them, 
told him “ that it was the most inte- 
resting novel she had ever read ;” and 
the effect which Madame Roland states 
the same work to have made upon 
her mind, strikingly illustrate the 
great advantages of truth over fiction. 
The circumstance that has led me 
to make these few remarks has been 
the inspection of some portraits of 
Dr. Priestley, George Walker and Gil- 
bert Wakefield, recently published.* 
The images of these truly excellent 
men forcibly recalled to my mind the 
many noble traits in their conduct; 
and induced me again to peruse the 
interesting ‘‘ Memoirs” of ‘‘ the ami- 
able, the intrepid, and the virtuous” 
iilbert Wakefield, as he was so justly 
and felicitously designated by his friend 
the late Dr. Aikin. Whilst enume- 
rating in that work the characters of 
those excellent men who were his as- 
sociates at Warrington Academy—he 
has portrayed, with a superior and 
masterly hand, the truly admirable 
one of George Walker; and as Mr. 
Wakefield’s book is now but rarely to 
be met with, I have transcribed this 
fine piece of composition, thinking 
you may not deem it unworthy of a 
place in your columes. Such an im- 
pressive and instructive lesson to the 
rising generation, who may have to 
pursue the same career, may induce 
them to emulate his truly eminent 
example; and to cherish the same 
love of truth, freedom, virtue and sci- 
ence. 


Se —— 





* Portraits of Dr. Priestley, George 
Walker, Gilbert Wakefield and Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin, published by D. 
Eaton, Migh Holborn. 


“The ast whom I shall mention 
of this laudable fraternity, but not 
the /east in love, is the Rev. George 
Walker, Dissenting Minister at Not- 
tingham, and F. R. 8. This gentleman, 
take him all in all, —— the 
greatest variety of knowledge with the 
most masculine understanding I ever 
knew. He is in particular a mathe- 
matician of singular accomplishment. 
His treatise on the Sphere, long since 
published, and one upon the Conic 
Sections, preparing for the press, are 
the vouchers of my assertion. His 
two volumes of Sermons are pregnant 
with the celestial fire of genius, and 
the vigour of noble sentiments. His 
Appeal to the People of England upon 
the Subject of the Test Laws, would 
not be much honoured by my testi- 
mony in its favour, as the best pam- 
phiet published on that occasion, 
were not this judgment coincident with 
the decision of Charles James Fox, 
who has declared to a friend of mine 
the same opinion of its excellence. 

“* But these qualifications, great and 
estimable as they are, constitute but 
a mean portion of his praise. Art 
thou looking, reader! like A2sop in 
the fable, for a Man? Dost thou want 
an intrepid spirit in the cause of truth, 
liberty and virtue; an undeviating 
rectitude of action ; a boundless hos- 
pitality ; a mind infinitely superior to 
every sensation of malice and resent- 
ment; a breast susceptible of the 
truest friendship, and overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness ; an 
ardour, an enthusiasm in laudable 
pursuits, characteristic of magnani- 
nity ; an unwearied assiduity, even to 
his own hindrance, in public services ? 
My experience can assure thee that 
thy pursuit may cease, thy doubts be 
banished, and thy hope be realized : 
for this is the man.” 

In the above are omitted a few 
pam which appeared to me irre- 
evant, but in other respects the tran- 
script is faithful to the very letter. 

W. MATTHEWS. 


i 


Sir, 
ie looking over my last communi- 
cation, (XX. 729,) I find that I 
have committed an error in transcrib- 
ing the Latin version of the passage 
quoted from Philostratus. Instead 
of writing serpentibus concreti, I have 
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written serpentibus cincti. I can ac- 
count for this mistake only by sup- 
posing that Virgil’s cinctam serpenti- 
éus Hydram was indistinctly present 
tomy mind. Had I thought of the 
Greek at the time, or recollected that 
the Giants (to speak with Apollodo- 
rus) exxyov tas Bacess podudas Spaxoytwy, 
association would not have got the 
better of my eye sight. A curious 
instance of the power of association is 
produced by a late eminent critic in 
the Classical Journal, No. XVII. p. 
49. “A letter,” says he, “is in- 
serted in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1798, (p. 839,) with the following 
title: 4n Original Letter from Dr. 
Thomas Moore, of Norwich. This 
letter is signed Tho. Browne, and 
appears to have been written by the 
celebrated Sir Thomas Browne. There 
is no resemblance between Browne 
and Moore, but the transition from 
Sir Thomas Browne to Sir Thomas 
More is extremely easy.” 

On the Homeric yevto spoken of by 
Dr. Jones, p. 727, see Heyne’s Ho- 


mer, Vol. V. p. 421. 
E. COGAN. 


— 

Sir, 

FRXUE Three Letters addressed by 
me to the Editor of the Quar- 
terly Review are noticed in the last 
Number. In this notice the Reviewer 
declines entering on the argument for 
the genuineness of the text. I regret 
this much, especially as no man living 
is better qualified to do justice to his 
side of the question or to refute my 
views, if not founded in truth. ‘* The 
world,” he says, ‘* will conclude that 
he (Ben David) has ventured far into 
the region of paradox.” I observed 
that by proving the genuineness of 
the verse, ‘* the orthodox faith will 
receive a shock which shall shatter 
its very foundations, and bring it at 
no distant period completely to the 
ground.” ‘The Reviewer in reply to 
this writes, ‘* The orthodox faith does 
not rest on a spurious or disputed 
verse: it is built, and well built, upon 
the gennine word of God, and thus 
secured, it will endure for ever.” 

The discussion of the controverted 
text being thus excluded from the 
Quarterly Review, a Journal the 
most ably conducted, the most widely 
circulated, and the most powerfully 
influential of any that has ever ap- 
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peared in the republic of letters, I 
purpose communicating to the Month- 
ly Repository a brief statement of the 
arguments which shall put an end 
for ever to all doubts respecting the 
authenticity of 1 John v. 7. These 
arguments are comprehended in the 
following propositions : 

1. The context supposes the genu- 
ineness of the disputed verse, and is 
even a dead letter without it. 

2. The supposed spurious verse is 
a summary of the evidence of Chris- 
tianity ; and though John wrote it, 
Jesus Christ is virtually its author. 

3. It is written by the Apostle in 
direct opposition to men who asserted 
the divinity of Christ, and could not 
therefore be the forgery of those in 
after ages who perverted it in sup- 
port of the Trinity. 

4. The circumstances under which 
John wrote his Epistle being known 
and retained in the memories of men 
during the first three centuries, the 
orthodox were unable to conceal the 
true meaning of the verse without 
concealing the verse itself, They 
therefore erased it from the manu- 
scripts and copies in general use, 
omitted it in their versions, and care- 
fully avoided to quote it in their 
writings. Their conduct in this re- 
spect is the cause of its absence from 
the Greek manuscripts and versions 
which have descended to our days. 

5. As the controverted passage, 
containing, as it does, the sum and 
substance of Christianity, presents a 
triangular figure corresponding in 
shape to the base of the orthodox 
faith, it was diverted from its original 
object and made the foundation of the 
Trinity. The Greek and Latin Fa- 
thers with this view mutilated the 
verse, mystified it, transposed it, and 
always accompanied it with their own 
interpretation, and thus left to future 
ages unequivocal proofs of its being 
in the manuscripts which they pos- 
sessed. 

6. Though the verse is not found 
in the Greek manuscripts now known, 
there is evidence to conclude that it 
existed in all those which descended 
from the Apostolic age to the fifth 
century. 

7. In the fifth century Unitarianism 
was extinguished, and Orthodoxy tri- 
umplhed over Arianism, and the sup- 
porters of the Trinity thought they 
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might restore the text to the copies 
of the New Testament in general, and 
quote it without fear of detection in 
event of orthodoxy. This was the 
opinion of at least one, by far the 
most eminent among them. A vio- 
lent dispute thence ensued, in which 
the contending parties abused each 
ether. The individual J allude to, 
however, prevailed, and triumphantly 
restored the verse on the authority of 
the Greek manuscripts, laying against 
his adversaries the very charge which 


I point out from their own writings, jo 


namely, their excluding the text from 
their editions and supplying its place 
by a mystification of the eighth verse. 

These propositions are so involved 
in one another, that they cannot be 
supported by independent evidence 
in the order here stated, but I hope 
the arguments which I shall briefly 
adduce, will be sufficient to satisfy 
every competent judge of their truth. 

8. The verse with its context is 
the following: ‘‘ And the spirit is 
that which beareth testimony, because 
the spirit is the trath: for there are 
three in heaven which bear testimony, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit, and these three are one. And 
there ure three on the earth who bear 
testimony, the Spirt, the Water, and 
the Blood: and these three agree in 
one.” 

According to the law of Moses two 
or three witnesses were sulticient to 
verify the thing attested by them. 
In allusion to this maxim, it is here 
suid, that three witnesses in heaven 
bear testimony, the Father, the Word 
and the Holy Spirit, and that these 
three are one, that is, one in testimony 
or consent. The snbject of this tes- 
timony is, that Jesus is the Christ or 
the Son of God. This indeed is not 
mentioned, but it is obvious, from the 
whole Epistle, where it is repeatedly 
stated, and stated even in the verses 
preceding the disputed text. Besides, 
the subject alluded to must have been 
frequeutly discussed by the people to 
whom John addressed his Epistle, and 
therefore well known to and under- 
stood by them, even in circumstances 
where it is not distinctly expressed. 
Farther, the proposition that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Apostle grounds on 
these three testimonies in opposition 
to the Gnestics, who maintained that 
Jems was not the Christ; but that 


the Christ was a God, dwelling for a 
season in the man Jesus, or an empty 
phantom assuming the form of the 
man Jesus. That men existed in the 
days of the Apostles and afterwards, 
who pretended to believe these absurd 
notions, is a fact beyond all contro- 
versy ; as the English reader may sa- 
tisfy himself by consulting the ac- 
counts which Mosheim, Lardner and 
Priestley have given of the Gnostics. 

If it be true that the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Spirit bear their 
joint testimony, that Jesus is the 
Christ, or the Son of God, it wnust be 
found in the records of his ministry ; 
and the truth thus ascertained will go 
to prove the genuineness of the dis- 

uted verse, in which the same truth 
is asserted. While his forerunner was 
proclaiming the approach of the king- 
dom of heaven, when surrounded by 
an immense concourse from Judea, 
Jerusalem and all the country round 
about, many of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees also being in the,number, on 
this public occasion Jesus came to be 
baptized. A scene, solemn, sudden 
and surprising, ensued. High in the 
heaven, beyoud the reach of all human 
ane or imposture, the clouds, which 

ad hitherto darkened the sky, dis- 
persed: a commission from the So- 
vereign of the universe, assuming a 
visible appearance, descended on the 
man Jesus, at the same time accoin- 
panied with an audible voice, saying, 
“* This is my beloved Son in whom I 
am well pleased.” Thas it is proved 
true, that the Father bore testimony 
in heaven that the man Jesus is the 
Son of God. 

Again, in the beginning of his Gos- 
pel, John relates that the Logos of 
God incorporated with the man Jesus. 
This Logos, whom God sent, as the 
Apostle Peter farther says, preached 
peace through Jesus Christ to the 
children of Israel, enabling him to go 
about doing good, and to heal all 
manner of diseases among the people, 
and thus proving him to be the Son 
of God. Accordingly, the Evangelist, 
after stating in the commencement 
that the Logos became flesh, states 
also at the close, that his object in 
writing was to prove Jesus to be the 
Christ or the Son of God. Finally, 
Jesus, according to his promise be- 
fore he yet had suffered, sent the Holy 
Spirit on his apostles, enabling them 
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to spéak with unknown tongues, and 
to work miracles in attestation of the 
doetrine which they taught, the fun- 
damental principle of which was, that 
Jesus is the Christ or the Son of God. 

Thus it appears, from the Evange- 
lical records, that the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Spirit, bear one 
and the same testimony, namely, that 
Jesus is the Son of God. All the evi- 
dences which attest his divine mission 
are resolvable into one or other of 
these three testimonies. ‘These testi- 
monies, indeed, form the sum and 
substance of the gospel, and are so 
interwoven with its foundations, as 
the roots with the tree which grows 
out of them. The disputed verse then, 
as it alleges these testimonies, and 
these testimonies alone, is as genuine 
and solid as that rock on which Chris- 
tianity itself is founded, and against 
— the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail. 

That the Apostle wrote the disputed 
verse, in opposition to certain impos- 
tors who denied the simple humanity 
of the Saviour, and maintained his 
divinity, appears from the Epistle in 
which it stands. One or two passages 
will decide the question: ‘‘ Who is 
the liar, but he who denieth that Jesus 
is the Christ? This is Antichrist, who 
denieth the Father and the Son. Every 
one who denieth the Son, hath not 
even the Father. Let that then re- 
main in you, which you have heard 
from the beginning. If that remain 
in you, which ye have heard at the 
beginning, you, too, will remain in the 
Father and the Son. These things I 
write, concern those who deceive you. 
The effusion of the Spirit, which ye 
have received from him, remains in 
you, and ye have no need that any one 
should teach you. And as that very 
effusion which teacheth you concern- 
ing all things, is true, and there is no 
falsehood in it—as, / say, it hath taught 
you, so do you remain in it.” 

Had the Apostle not informed us 
that he has here in view certain im- 
postors who opposed Christianity un- 
der the pretext of teaching it, we 
might fairly infer it. But his own 
words exclude all conjecture, all doubt 
on the subject: “ The things I write, 
concern those who deceive you.” But 
how did they attempt to deceive those 
whom the Apostle addresses ? 
denying the Father and the Son. They 
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denied the Father, because they strip- 
ped him of his Logos—of his perfee- 
tions, as the Creator of the universe, 
as the benevolent Parent of mankind, 
—representing him an imperfect, ma- 
lignant being, and pretending to reveal 
a supreme God of their own. The 
Apostle endeavours to set aside this 
malignant artifice by calling on the 
converts to adhere to that which they 
heard at the beginning; wanifestly 
alluding to the testimony which God 
himself bore to Jesus as his beloved 
Son, when baptized, at the commence- 
ment of his ministry. ‘The testimony 
which the Almighty bore to him on 
that occasion was most important, as 
demonstrative of the source whence 
our Lord derived his authority. Joha 
was sensible of this; and he places it 
in the disputed verse in direct oppo- 
sition to the deceivers who denied it, 

The Antichristian teachers denied 
the Son as well as the Father, that is, 
they denied that Christ derived his 
authority from the Creator of the 
world—he, as being a God, having 
wrought his miracles by virtue of his 
own power, and appeared after death 
by virtue of his own nature. What 
argument did the Apostle use to set 
aside this doctrine? In the beginning 
of his Gospel he represents Jesus as 
endued with the Logos of God, as 
having derived his power from that 
Supreme Intelligence and Goodness 
which first created, and still governs, 
the universe. The Logos of God thus 
proved him to be the Messiah or the 
Son of God; which, stripped of its 
figure, means that Jesus, in his official 
capacity, exhibited full proof of his 
divine delegation. This is the sub- 
stance of the whole Gospel: and the 
Apostle has embodied it in the con- 
troverted text. 

The impostors prided in their su- 
perior wisdom, and stigmatized the 
faithful disciples of Jesus as illiterate 
men. When they entered the Chris- 
tian church, they, therefore, pretended 
to unfold sublime mysteries unknown 
to the apostles. Their pretensions, 
in this respect, were very specious, as 
coming from men of rank and educa- 
tion, such as the Gaostics for the most 
part were. ‘To their pretensions as 
superior teachers of the gospel, John 
thus pointedly alludes: “ These things 
I write, coneern those who deceive 
you. The effusion of the Spirit which 
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e have received from him remaineth 
in you; and ye have no need that any 
one should teach you. And as that very 
effusion which hath taught you concermn- 
ing all things, is true, and there is no 
falsehood in it—as, / say, it hath taught 
you, so do you remain in it.” These, 
nearly, are the words of Jesus in his 
last address to the desponding disci- 
we, and they receive a flash of light 


rom the _— here made of 


them by the Apostle: “‘ These things 
1 have spoken to you while remaining 
yet with you. But the Comforter,” 
(the Paraclete,) ‘‘ the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father will send in my name, 
he will teach you all things.” John 
xiv. 25. ‘* When he, the spirit of truth, 
shall come, he will lead you to all the 
truth,” xvi. 13. Before I point to the 
light which is reflected on this pas- 
sage, I must quote another from the 
Epistle of John: “ Beloved, do not 
believe every spirit, but probe the 
spirits, if they be of God, because 
many false prophets are come into 
the world. Know by this the Spirit 
of God: every spirit which confesseth 
Jesus fo be the Christ, and to have 
come in the flesh, is of God: and 
every spirit which confesseth not Je- 
sus fo be the Christ, and to have come 
in the flesh, is not of God; and this 
is the spirit of Antichrist, which ye 
have learnt that it will come, and even 
now is in the world.” 

The belief that the gods or demons 
occasionally assumed a human form, 
and so appeared unto men, prevailed 
not only in heathen countries, but 
also in Judea: and when our Lord, 
newly risen, shewed himself to his 
disciples, they were forced upon the 
7 sition, that it was some demon 
in his well-known shape. ‘This super- 
stition was general: and the current 
of public opinion ran so strong in its 
favour, that the enemjes of Christ 
laid hold of i« as a happy expedient 
to overturn the gospel. “They said 
that Jesus who had suffered did not 
appear, but the Christ within him, 
who being a God in an empty form, 
without flesh and blood, was, in con- 
sequence of his divine nature, incapas 
ble of suffering. By thus superseding 
the resurrection of the man Jesus, 
they su ed the resurrection of 
mankind, and thereby precluded all 
hope of a future state. It is this 
subterfuge that he meets, when in the 


following emphatical manner he as- 
serts the resurrection of Christ, as a 
proof and a pledge of eternal life to 
the human race: ‘‘ What was in the 
beginning, what we have heard, what 
we have seen with our eyes, what 
we explored, and our hands have han- 
dled, concerning the logos of life— 
and this principle of life shewed itself 
to us; and we saw it, and we are 
witnesses of it; and we declare it to 
you as that eternal life which was 
with the Father, and which shewed 
itself to us—what, 7say, we have seen 
and heard, declare we unto you, that 
you may have communion with us: 
and our communion is with the Father 
and with his Son Jesus Christ. These 
things write we unto you, that our 
joy—our joyful hope of a future state 
—might be complete.” 

In an age when a belief in many 
ods was almost universal, and the 
cnowledge of God and of the laws of 
nature was very imperfect, it must 
appear difficult to defeat the artifices 
of the Gnostics: and the wisdom of 
Heaven alone could suggest to our 
Lord the only effectual way to accow- 
lish this end. His last address to 
lis disciples contains matter to this 
effect: “‘ My enemies, like wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, will come in among 
you, under pretence of teaching my 
gospel, but in reality to destroy it. 
or they will endeavour, by a false 
philosophy, to set aside my resurrec- 
tion, by saying that it was not the 
man Jesus, but a God within him, or 
a God in his shape, that appeared to 
his followers after death. Till frus- 
trate this doctrine by not delegating 
to you now, before I leave you, the 
miraculous power necessary to ensure 
your success in the propagation of 
my gospel ; but will defer it for some 
time, till I rise from the grave and 
ascend to my heavenly Father. I will 
then cause it to descend upon you: 
and you must consider its descent as 
a pledge of three things—that, like a 
letter received from a friend departed 
to a distant land, I, agreeably to my 
promise, have actually reached my 
destination in safety—that the person 
who will send the Holy Spirit to you 
is identically the same with him that 
now promises to send it—that at some 
distant period I shall again return to 
raise the dead and reward my faithful 
followers.” We are, then, to regard 
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the descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
Apostles as the last seal which the 
hand of God put not only to the divine 
mission of Jesus, but to the simple 
humanity of Jesus, and that in direct 
opposition to certain impostors who 
sought to undermine his religion by 
teaching his divinity. This is the rea- 
son why every miracle which the apos- 
tles ever wrought, was wrought in the 
name of the man Jesus. Hence the 
a of such language as the fol- 
owing: “ By this ye know the Spirit 
of God: every spirit that confesseth 
Jesus to be he Christ, and to have 
come in the flesh, is of God: and 
every spirit which confesseth not Jesus 
to be the Christ, and to have come in 
the flesh, is not of God. And this is 
that spirit of Antichrist,” &e. It was 
allowed on all hands that Jesus was a 
man, and simplya man. The Apostle, 
therefore, in maintaining the Christ 
to be Jesus, and to have come in the 
flesh, maintains that the Christ was a 
real man, and simply a man. To this 
the Spirit of God bears testimony, 
and he who believes it, is born of 
God. The Antichristian teachers, on 
the contrary, in maintaining the Christ 
to be God, maintained that he was 
not Jesus; him, as being really and 
simply a man, they rejected with exe- 
cration, 

The divinity of Christ was one of 
those mysteries which the impostors 
pretended to have discovered by their 
superior wisdom, but which the Spirit 
of God withheld from the apostles as 
men of no education. Accordingly 
they pretended to be more competent 
teachers than those simple, illiterate 
men. To this John alludes, when he 
tells the believers ‘‘ they had no need 
that any should teach them, because 
they had been taught by the Holy 
Spirit shed upon them.” The lan- 
guage of John here is that of Jesus, 
John xvi. 13, where he assured his 
disciples, that the Comforter, the 
Holy Spirit, the spirit of truth, would 
lead them to the whole truth, would 
leave nothing unrevealed, which might 
be necessary for them te know or 
to teach, and that consequently the 
men who affected to reveal certain 
mysteries, hitherto unknown to the 
apostles, were liars and impostors. 

To conclude: the proposition that 
Jesus is the Christ, or that Jesus is 
the Son of God, implies that the 
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Christ is a real man, and simply a 
man, endued with extraordinary power 
and wisdom from God. Throughout 
the whole of his Epistle, and even his 
Gospel, the object of John is to esta- 
blish the truth of this proposition, 
against men who denied it, under the 
specious plea of maintaining his divi- 
nity. He grounds the evidence of it 
on three testimonies—the testimony 
of the Father, the testimony of the 
Word, the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit. These three are one testimony, 
or are testimonies to one and the same 
object. They announce the divine 
mission of Jesus, appear in his minis- 
try, lie dispersed in the Gospel, and 
concentrated on the disputed text. 
They are the sole pillars on which 
Christianity rests. move them as 
spurious, and the whole edifice falls 
to the ground, 
This sense of the verse shews that, 
though John wrote it, Christ is vir- 
tually the author of it. The materials 
of it are scattered throughout his 
yospel and the larger Epistle, and 
the Apostle has collected them, and 
placed them together here in one con- 
cise view. The last words of Jesus 
to his apostles, of themselves prove 
this to be a fact: ‘* Go ye and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit ;” which is to this 
effect : ‘* Go and convert the nations, 
initiating them in the knowledge of a 
new religion, and alleging for its truth 
the authority and testimony of the 
Father, the testimony of the Son, and 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit.’ 
Now, it might be expected that, if the 
three heavenly Witnesses, in the sup- 
posed spurious verse, be, as I have 
proved, a formula against the Gnos- 
tics, the original formula formed and 
used by our Lord must have been 
drawn up for the same purpose. And 
this is a fact demonstrable from the 
words of Irenzeus on this a subject. 
That father, p. 91, says, ‘‘ They (the 
Gnostics) lead the disciple to the wa- 
ter, and, on baptizing him, they thus 
say;—Unto the name of the Unknown 
Father of all ; unto Truth, the mother 
of all; unto him which came down on 
Jesus.” Here the formula of Christ 
and that of the Gnostics stand in di- 
rect opposition to each other, the ob- 
ject of the one being to establish the 
truth of the Gospel against its ene- 
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mies, the object of the other being to 
subvert it by similar views. For the 
universal Father, the impostors sub- 
stituted the Supreme Unknown God, 
which they pretended to have revealed ; 
for the man Jesus or the Son of God, 
they held forth as an object of faith 


the God that had descended upon hin ; « 


and in the room of the Holy Spirit, 
which attested his simple humanity, 
they placed a fictitious being, which 
in mockery they called 7ruth or mo- 
ther of all, 

I have said that the context without 
the seventh verse, is a dead letter. 
The next verse, which is allowed to 
be genuine, is a demonstration of this ; 
‘‘There are three which bear testi- 
mony on the earth, the Spirit, the 
Water and the Blood.” ‘The water 
and the blood bear testimony; as 
having proceeded from the region of 
the heart pierced by the spear, they 
prove that the sufferer, being really a 
man possessing flesh and blood, ac- 
tually died: and the Spirit bears tes- 
timony, because, being communicated 
to Jesus at his baptism, it enabled 
him to foresee and to foretell his 
death. But what does this testimony 
prove? Taken in itself, nothing to 
the purpose, Every man has flesh 
ant blood; every man dies. But take 
Jesus in the character of the Logos, 
alive, and in heaven at the time the 
Apostle was writing, as it is asserted 
in the preceding, disputed verse, the 
circumstance of his having died proves 
every thing. It places on a solid 
foundation the grand principles of 
Christianity, the actual death, resur- 
rection and exaltation to the right 
hand of God, of the man Jesus Christ ; 
whenee, according to his own solemn 
promise, he will one day return in the 
power of his Father to raise the dead 
and judge the world in righteousness. 
The Gnostics allowed that the Christ, 
alter the crucifixion of Jesus, was 
still alive, as having neither died nor 
suffered. In order to set aside this, 
it was necessary for the apostles to 
assert Ais death, whenever they had 
occasion to speak of him as being 
alive. See Rev. i. 18; also, ch. ii, 8. 

the conclusion, then, infallibly is, 
that the text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, | John v. 7,418 genuine : 
for is is morally impossible that a 
verse Which attests the simple huma. 


nity of Obrist, and sets aside his divi. 





nity, should be the forgery of men 
who, in after ages, perverted it to 


prove the Trinity. 
BEN DAVID. 


— a 

Sir, 
| AM happy to see that the ques- 

tion regarding the interpretation 
of the proem of John’s Gospel has 
engaged the attention of several of 
your ablest correspondents. From 
the opinions that they have expressed, 
i am led to hope that this good at 
least will arise, that when another 
edition of the Improved Version shall 
be given to the public, the Socinian 
interpretation will no longer be al- 
lowed to maintain its place exclusively 
of the other—I mean that of Lardner 
and Priestley ; but that, at least, both 
will be so introduced as to afford a 
fair alternative to the reader’s judg- 
ment. I see with satisfaction that 
the mode of interpretation for which 
I contend is adopted in the continental 
versions, which are therein at variance 
with the received English text. ‘The 
Geneva version of 1802 renders the 
passage thus: ‘‘ Au commencement 
étoit la parole, la parole étoit avee 
Dieu et la parole étoit Dieu. Elle 
étoit au commencement avee Dieu. 
Toutes choses ont été faites par elle,” 
&c. Harmonizing with this we find 
the Italian version: ‘‘ Nel principio 
la parola era, e la parola era appo 
Iddio, et la parola era Dio. ssa era 
nel principio appo Dio. Ogni cosa é 
stata fatta per essa,”’ &c. And to do 
justice to all opinions and to the ori- 
ginal itself, the English renderin 
ought to be similar to these ; and 
trust in the next edition of the Im- 
proved Version we shall see it so. It 
would run thus: “ In the beginni 
was the word, and the word was wit 
God, and the word was God. This 
was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made (or done) by it, and 
without it no one thing was made 
(or done) which has been made (or 
done).” Such a translation is in it- 
self neutral; it favours no opinion 
particularly, and is therefore such as 
all parties may use with satisfaction: 
whereas the present text of the Im- 
proved Version has such a peculiarity 
as to be altogether intolerable to 
those who view the subject in any 
degree differently from its authors. 
Surely it is a matter of the greatest 
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importance, for those with whom the 
decision of this and other similar 
points will rest, that they endeavour 
to provide us with an edition of the 
New Testament of a truly valuable 
and unobjectionable character. Bat 
such an edition must not be a party 
book ; the Scriptures are the com- 
mon ground of all parties ; we ought 
to use a version which, while it does 
us justice, does our opponents justice 
also. Such a version ought to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, even the am- 
biguities of the original ; it ought in 
short to know nothing about contend- 
ing dogmas, and to aim at nothing 
more than to place the English reader, 
as nearly as possible, in the same po- 
sition for forming his judgment which 
would be enjoyed by one who was 
reading the original. Another very 
important principle I conceive to be, 
that of not departing, without some 
considerable reason, from the text 
commonly received, the reasons of 
which principle are too obvious to 
need enforcement. 

I must now say something in reply 
to my candid and scholar-like oppo- 
nent Mr. Cogan. After considering 
carefully all the quotations which he 
has transcribed in order to illustrate 
the use of the word yyvec8a:, I can- 
not concede to him that any one of 
them is such as to justify us in trans- 
lating ¢ Acyos cap& eyevero—* the 
word eas flesh.” It is a very just 
remark, assuredly, that yeverOas is 
frequently used as an aorist to ives. 
f proof were wanting of this, the 
passages quoted by Mr. C. would af- 
ford that proof. Bat the qorist is 
very different from the imperfect, and 
if the imperfect is the tense which the 
proposed rendering expresses, as I 
conceive it is, to prove that yevecOa 
is used for the aorist is very little to 
the purpose. TiyrerGas, as Mr. C. 
observes, expresses properly the com- 
mencement of a state of being; it 
signifies to come into some state or 
inode of existence, to become, or to 
come to be, if I may use such an ex- 
pression. And the aorist of this verb, 
eyevero, asserts simply, that a thing 
has come into such and such a state 
of being, that it has come to be this or 
that. An aorist of civas, had there 
been such a tense to that verb, would 
assert the naked fact of past exist- 
ence, without implying its commence- 
ment; but as in all cases of which we 
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have commonly to speak, such exist- 
ence must needs have had a com- 
mencement; and as, on the other 
hand, the sense of yevecOas, viz. to 
commence or come into some mode 
of existence, necessarily implies the 
fact of such existence, it follows that 
the signification of yever@as is 80 very 
nearly equivalent to that of an aorist of 
civas, that it may with great propriety 
be used to supply the place of such a 
tense, and in any case in which such 
an aorist would have been proper, we 
have no reason to question the pro- 
priety of using the word yeverOas. 
But, I repeat it, the present does 
not appear to me to be such a case. 
An aorist of eiva:, had such a tense 
been used in this place, would have 
expressed rather the sense of, the word 
has been flesh. The word’s being 
flesh, not being, according to the So- 
cinian interpretation, a contingent or 
accidental circumstance befalling the 
Aoyos, but a description of its perma- 
nent nature, the mode of expression 
should be couched in the imperfect 
tense, ¢ Aoyos Fv capf, just as it was 
sail before ¢ Asyos qv @eos. Mr. C. 
will observe, that the quotations he 
has made refer to the contingent cir- 
cumstances which happen to persons 
or things in the course of their-ex- 
istence, and, consequently, it can al- 
ways with equal propriety be said, 
that such persons or things decame, 
or came to be such, as that they tere 
such. A commencing, or entering 
into, such circumstances is implied. 
Wikos ouK eyevovro ev TH moAs — 
* Such sort of soldiers had not come 
to be, had not come into existence, 
or been introduced into the city.” 
The aorist, moreover, is continually 
used in the sense ef what we call in 
English the preter-pluperfect; there 
is commonly no other way ef ex- 
pressing this tense of ours in Greek, 
as what is called in Greek Grammar 
the plusquam perfectum has a very 
different and much more limited sense. 
Byevero 4 apy 4 O8pvedy, &e.—* The 
government of the Odrysians had be- 
come, in extent, such as to reach 
the sea,” &c. So Arcwmos Ladpoves 
eyevero—** JEsop came to be, or had 
come to be, the slave of ladmon.” 
The passage from the Septuagint, 
Jig yao eyevouny Koyo warps UwnKoos, 
&e., differs ons é Aoyos capt eyer- 
ero, because dryxoss and wyawwperes 
express circumstances into which the 

















































writer came, not the constitution of 
his nature; but the phrase, the ‘‘ word 
was flesh,” describes the nature of 
the Avyos. 

However, after all that may be 
said on cither side, there is a better 
judge, at least as far as regards every 
man’s own satisfaction, than all the 
citations and reasons that can possibly 
be produced. After we have obtained 
a little familiarity with a language, 
we judge of the meaning of its expres- 
sions at once by that sense of their 
import which experience has given us, 
According to this criterion, 1, for my 
own part, feel it impossible to think 
that the words ¢ Avyes cap§ eyeveto, 
can properly be rendered “ the word 
was flesh,” nearly as impossible as 
I do think that a former passage 
can properly be rendered “ the word 
was @ God.”—TI conclude where | 
began, that I am happy to see dis- 
cussion of this subject excited, and 
solicit from Mr. Cogan’s candour that 
fair appreciation of my arguments 
which his critical acuteness is so able 


to bestow. 
» A I. B. 


<a 
Sir, 

FEMME preface to John's Gospel 

presents difficulties to our Tri- 
Unitarian and many of our Unitarian 
brethren. To the former, from their 
preconceived opinion, that Christ is 
one of the three persons of their Tri- 
nity ; to the latter, from the low and 
inadequate ideas they entertain of our 
Saviour’s character, I cannot agree 
with Dr. Jones, that we are to enter 
into the labyrinth of the Gnostic con- 
troversy for the solution of these difti- 
culties. A due attention to the lan- 
guage of Scripture, and some impor- 
tant facts related in it, will, I am con- 
vinced, be sufficient to render the 
whole satisfactory to the commonest 
reader, John, indeed, has given us a 
clue to the explanation; for at the 
close of his memoir he explicitly in- 
forms us of his intention in writing it, 
namely, to convince us that Jesus is 
the Son of God; and it would be ver 
extraordinary that a writer, with sr 
an end in view, should commence his 
history with a preface declaratory, 
not of his being the Son of God, but 
of his being God himself. It must be 
shewn, that the beginning and the end 
are in conformity with each other; 


and this I think will appear, when the 
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discussion on this subject, which has 
been so well begun in your Reposi- 
tory, is brought to a conclusion. 

There is a remarkable event in our 
Saviour’s life, which appears to me 
to deserve particular attention. John 
was one of the apostles present on 
the Mount when the three greatest 
characters that have ever met in this 
world were surrounded with the ef- 
fulgence of the Divine glory—Moses, 
Elijah and our Saviour. A voice at 
the same time proclaimed, This is my 
beloved Son; hear ye him. In these 
words the superiority of our Saviour 
to either of the other two great cha- 
racters is evident. But in what does 
this superiority consist? To me it 
appears traceable in the beginning of 
John’s Gospel, and in the difference 
of the manifestation of the word, with 
respect to the head of the law, the 
head of the prophets, and the head of 
the gospel dispensation. 

The difference in the style of John’s 
Gospel, from that of the three other 
historians, cannot have escaped the 
notice of any attentive reader. The 
latter have given us a detail of events, 
written in a clear, plain and im- 
notwry manner. John was the be- 
oved disciple of Jesus, and the affec- 
tion was, I doubt not, reciprocal. 
John had witnessed the glory of his 
beloved Master on the Mount; he 
was present with him in public and 
in private ; he had treasured up in his 
mind, more than any other, the dis- 
courses of his Lord. It was impossi- 
ble, with such impressions on his 
mind, that John could write like the 
other Evangelists. They detail events ; 
he enters fully into the sentiments of 
his Master, introduces us to all the 
excellencies of his character; he felt 
more, and therefore he makes us feel 
the more. The beginning of his Gos- 
v corresponds with the conceptions 

have of his character, and he ap- 
pears to me to have acted strictly 
under the Horatian precept, 


Servetur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi con- 
Stet, 


There are three epochs of time in 
the preface to John’s Gospel. The first 
denoted by the words, ‘ In the be- 
ginning.” The second, when it came 
to pass, that “‘ there was a man sent 
from God whose name was John.” 
The third, when “the word became 
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flesh.” On the second epoch there is 
no difference of opinion among Chris- 
tians; on the first and last they are 
by no means agreed. To me it ap- 
pears that the third epoch is more 
clearly and decisively laid down in 
Scripture than the second, and that 
the events which immediately followed 
this epoch, lead us naturally to a plain 
interpretation of some parts which 
have been considered 80 very intricate 
in the preface; but I should be glad 
to hear the opinions of others on this 
subject, being well persuaded, that, if 
we are agreed in the two last epochs, 
we shall find little or no difficulty in 
ascertaining the first. 

About two years ago I drew up a 
paper stating the different ways in 
which eyevero was translated in the 
authorized version. I have it not at 
hand, nor would it be easy for me to 
find it, if it exists. Would it be too 
much to request the favour of the 
young gentlemen of York College to 
do the same thing for us? Schmidt's 
Concordance will make it very easy 
for them, and if they would take a 
book or two of Herodotus, and com- 
pare it with any English translation, 
and write down the translation of 
eyevero IN as many passages as occur 
in the Greek Testament, the result 
may lead us to some useful remarks. 

W. FREND. 
ee 


King William and Queen Mary, as 
connected with the Revolution of 
1688. 


O! ne’er may the fruit of that danding 
be lost, 
And long may BriTANN1A with gratitude 
own, 
The views of her enemies ne’er were so 
crost 
As when WittiAmM and Mary ascended 
the throne. 
May the throne long endure, 
And its virtues ensure 
That union which only these realms 
can secure ; 
While the Shamrock, the Rose and {the 
Thistle entwine 
Peace, Commerce and Plenty round Li- 
BERTY’S shrine! 
Islington, 
Sir, Nor. 4, 1825. 
FREMIE Revolution of 1688, which 
& always impresses my mind at 
this season of the year, must be pro- 
nounced one of the most distinguished 
events in the annals of Great Britain. 
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Immediately preceding it was a period 
of oppression and of tyranny. The 
Protestant Dissenters were almost 
crushed by the strong arm of power, 
suffering for their religious principles 
every species of persecution and oblo- 
quy. The ejection of to thousand 
clergymen from their livings, reducing 
them and their families to beggary, 
was followed by other acts of cruelty 
which will ever mark the reign of the 
Stuarts with indelible infamy. The 
Revolution of 1688 (imperfect as it 
was in many respects) rose upon this 
benighted realm with all the splen- 
dour of a heavenly luminary, which 
has been growing brighter and bright- 
er unto the perfect day! 

The commencement, progress and 
completion of this wonderful Revolu- 
tion are detailed in every History of 
England. The object of the present 
paper is to draw the attention of the 
reader to the instruments by which, 
under Heaven, it was accomplished. 
These were King Willian and Queen 
Mary. Who they were, indeed, is ge- 
nerally known. But certain particu- 
lars may be enumerated which will 
illustrate the great event, and render 
us Britons more grateful for this me- 
morable blessing. ‘‘ The Revolution 
of 1688 was in the highest degree 
temperate and sober. Jt was imper- 
fect, says a venerable Reformer, a- 
mongst us. Yet mark how effectual 
it has been; the family it gently let 
down from the throne has never re- 
turned. It is now extinct. The Re- 
volution has not been changed in any 
one of its essential dispositions, It 
is, at this moment, the living source 
of our freedom and happiness, and 
every good Englishman has nothing 
to pray for—for the Government is 
established—than in the words of fa- 
ther Paul, when his dying, faultering 
lips adverted to his country, Esto per- 
petua !” 

But we proceed to William and 
Mary. No biography is intended, but 
a few particulars illustrative of this 
grand national event. 

In the History of the British Revo- 
lution, 1688, by George Moore, Esq., 
William and Mary are thus noticed 
** Heaven in mercy to these favoured 
islands had raised up a man who, 
though by birth a foreigner and at 
the head of a foreign state, was by 
connexion and alliance an English 
Prince, and had many a national and 
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domestic title to interfere in the af- 
fairs of this nation. His circum- 
stances were so nicely adjusted by 
directing and superintending Provi- 
dence, that he had the means of em- 
loying a large foreign force without 
easing in on the system of national 
freedom and independence. This man 
was William of Orange and Nassau, 
hereditary stadtholder of Holland. To 
this quarter of the political horizon 
was every eye directed—on William 
was the eager gaze of men fixed and 
riveted. Never existed a man 80 
qualified by nature and fortune for a 
great and beneficial enterprise. By 
hirth he was a liberatvrum genus, a 
family of deliverers. He received his 
first lessons in the school of adversity. 
He was born when his family had 
sunk beneath an adverse faction in 
his country, and instead of enjoying 
that situation of dignity and command 
to which his birth had designed him, 
he saw himeelf in a private state, in 
some measure preted on his ene- 
mies. But his public enemies were 
his private friends. The head of it, 
Pensionary de Witt, was a virtuous 
man, and he was educated under his 
personal inspection. From him, his 
calm, sober, reflecting understanding 
derived those comprehensive views 
of the state of Europe and the inte- 
rests of its component parts which 
guided his conduct in a maturer age. 
Calle@ upon to defend and save the 
commonwealth which the valour of 
his ancestors had founded against the 
unaprincipled invasion of the French, 
1672, he displayed courage and firm- 
ness, not inadequate to the arduous 
duty which had devolved upon him. 
A saying of his amidst the difficulties 
which encompassed him on every side 
is one of the noblest and most heroic 
recorded in history. Being asked 
whether he did not see that his coun- 
try was ruined, ‘ There is one cer- 

‘ 
tain way,” he replied, ‘ of never see- 
ing the ruin of my country—I will die 
m its /as¢ dyke!’ His title of an 
English Prince, which could alone 
enable him to interpose effectually and 
with perfect safety to England, arose 
trom circumstances so extraordinary 
that the historian is not afraid of the 
imputation of superstition in repre- 
senting them as combined by the 
special interposition of Providence 
tor the purposes of merey!” 

Un the 23rd of October, 1677, 


William was married to the Princess 
Marv, eldest daughter of James, Duke 
of York, afterwards James II. Her 
joining with her husband to dethrone 
her father at the Revolution appears 
to have been the effect of religious 
duty. It was a costly sacrifice to 
Protestantism, which was at that pe- 
riod ia England on the eve of extinc- 
tion. 

On Nov. 4, 1668, William landed 
at Torbay, after having once been 
driven back by a storm to Holland. 
This was a period of intense anxiety, 
and especially to his Royal Consort 
Mary. She had remained at the 
Hague. ‘‘ Her behaviour,” says a 
modern historian, ‘‘is finely drawn 
by Burnet. The usual coarseness and 
meanness of his style assumes a cha- 
racter of pleasing simplicity.” His 
words are these: ‘“* Mary behaved her- 
self suitably to what was expected 
from her. She ordered prayers four 
times a day, and assisted at them with 
great devotion. She spoke to nobody 
of affairs, but was calm and silent. 
The states ordered some of their body 
to give her an account of all their 
e- She indeed answered 
ittle, but in that little she gave them 
cause often to admire her judgment.” 
The modern historian then adds, “ If 
there be any who regard the memory 
of the dethroned King with fondness 
of partiality, they will interrupt this 
narrative by maliciously observing, 
that amidst all this solemn and de- 
vout composure the Princess was me- 
ditating the downfal of an aged fa- 
ther, and they will call upon the sen- 
timents of nature against the interest 
which Burnet would excite. The 
historian who traces these pages has 
not learnt his morality in a school 
which teaches any predilection for 
what are called public and severe vir- 
tues. He will certainly not expatiate 
upon them at the expense of the softer 
and more endearing duties and chari- 
ties of private life. He does not re- 
gard with any fondness or compla- 
cency of attention those extraordinar 
exertions which extraordinary exi- 
gences demand ; he would rather paint 
with the love of an artist the more 
subdued image of virtue as it displays 
itself in the common course of human 
conduct, where nothing glaring offers 
itself to the eye, where there is more 
of shade than feta in the whole execu- 


tion. Yet he will confess, he partici- 
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yates in some Of Burnet’s enthusiasm 
for the Princess. The Revolution of 
1688 was one of those few occasions 
in which public good was the para- 
mount consideration. The Princess 
had great public duties to perform. 
She had to rescue from evident de- 
struction that religion which she had 
been accustomed to revere and che- 
rish as the perfection of Christianity, 
and with which the religious and 
civil liberties of mankind were at that 
time interwoven. Yet I would not 
render this homage to her memory if 
I could allow myself to believe that 
any thing of a decisive, much less 
ferocious, spirit was predominant in 
her mind. I persuade myself there 
was much of a tender melancholy, ofa 
soft dejection in her sentiments, that 
the feelings of a daughter maintained 
a struggle in her bosom, and abated 
whatever was harsh and rugged in the 
public character she had to assume. 
[am confirmed in this persuasion by 
the account the same Burnet gives of 
her when he went to take his leave : 
‘She seemed,’ says he, ‘ to have a 
great load on her spirits, but to have 
no scruple as to the lawfulness of the 
design: she was very solemn and se- 
rious, and prayed God earnestly to 
bless and direct us !’” 

But the reader must be informed, 
that the feelings of Mary were put to 
the test, not only previously, but after 
the Revolution. When William was 
called to Ireland, his beloved consort 
followed him with unremitting anxiety. 
Here he incurred imminent danger. 
The Irish Papists would have gladly 
assassinated him. At the battle of the 
Boyne, where success crowned his 
arms, and where he was wounded ; 
the enemy, conceiving it to be fatal, 
raised the shout of joy! He was, 
however, preserved to enjoy the fruits 
of his valour, and to uphold the Pro- 
testant religion throughout the three 
kingdoms. 

The nonjurors of that day were 
constantly traducing the character of 
Mary, as utterly devoid of feeling and 
affection towards her unfortunate fa- 
ther, James the Second, which had no 
foundation in fact. On the intelli- 
gence of the victorious battle of the 
Boyne, July 1, 1690, Queen Mary 
immediately thus writes to William 
in Ireland : “ How to begin this letter 
I do not know—how ever to render 
VOL, XX1. E 
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God thanks enough for his mercies 
Indeed, they are too great if we look 
on our deserts, but, as you say, it is 
his own cause, and since it is for the 
glory of his great name, we have no 
reason to fear but he will perfect what 
he has begun. When I heard the 
joyful news from Mr. Butler, (the 
messenger,) I was in pain to know 
what was become of the late King, 
and durst not ask him. But when 
Lord Nottingham came I did venture 
to do it, and had the satisfaction to 
know he was safe. 1 know I need not 
beg you to let him be taken care of, 
for Con confident you will for your 
own sake; yet add that to all your 
kindness, and for my sake let people 
know you would have no hurt come 
to his person!” And, August Sth, 
she says, “‘ We have received many 
mercies ; God send us grace to value 
them as we ought! But nothing 
touches people’s hearts here enough 
to make them agree—that would be 
too much for our much happiness.” 
August ]9th, she also thus expresses 
herself: ‘‘ Holland has really spoiled 
me, in being so kind to me; that they 
are so kind to you is no wonder: would 
to God it were the same here!” Lastly, 
August 26th, longing for William’s 
return from Ireland, the Queen writes, 
**T am in greater fears than can be 
imagined by any one who loves less 
than myself. I count the hours and 
moments, and have only reason enough 
left to think that as long as I have no 
letters all is well! Yet I must see 
company upon my set days; I must 
play twice a-week ; nay, I must laugh 
and talk, though never so against my 
will. I believe I dissemble very ill, 
yet I must endure it. All my motions 
ure so watched, and all I do so ob- 
served, that if I eat less, or speak less, 
or look more grave, all is lost in the 
opinion of the world.” Indeed, it is 
said that King William told Lord Car- 
marthen before his departure for Ire- 
land, that “‘ he must be very cautious 
of saying any thing before the Queen 
that eae like disrespect to her fa- 
ther, which she never forgave, and 
that the Marquis of Halifax had lost 
all manner of credit with her, for his 

unseasonable jesting on the subject.” 

Once more. It was this illustrious 

Queen Mary, asking the cause of her 

father’s resentment against M/. Jurieu, 

was told by Bishop Burnet, that it 
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was on account of some indecencies 
spoken of Mary Queen of Scots! On 
which she replied, “‘./urieu must sup- 
port the cause he defends in the best 
way he can. If what he says of the 
Queen of Scots be true, he is not to 
be blamed for the use he makes of it. 
If princes will do ill things, they must 
expect the world will take revenge on 
their memories, since they cannot 
reach their persons.” This shewed 
her knowledge of mankind. 

But this great and good woman 
was soon to be taken away, an irre- 
narable loss to the King and to the 
Nation. **In Dec., 1694, the Queen 
was attacked with what appeared a 
transient indisposition, from which 
she soon in a great degree recovered. 
But the disorder returning with more 
serious symptoms, the physicians of 
the household were called in, who 
pronounced it to be the measles, and 
very iaproper remedies were applied, 
for it was soon ascertained to be the 
small-pox, of the confluent and most 
malignant sort. She probably thought 
herself in danger from the first, as in 
an early stage of the illness she shut 
herself up in her closet for many 
hours, and, burning many papers, put 
the rest in order. The new Archbi- 
shop (Tillotson) attended her, and 
when no hope of recovery remained, 
he, with the King’s approbation, com- 
municated to her the true state of her 
condition. She received the intelli- 
gence with the most perfect compo- 
sure, and said, ‘She thanked God 
she had always carried this in her 
mind, that nothing was to be left till 
the /ast hour ; she had nothing then 
to do but to look up to God, and sub- 
mit to his willl’ and continued to the 
last uniformly calm and resigned. She 
gave orders to look carefully for a 
small eserntoire to be delivered to the 
King. The day before she died, she 
received the sacrament; all the Bi- 
shops who were attending being ad- 
mitted to receive it with her; after- 
wards she had her last interview with 
the King, to whom she addressed a 
few broken sentences impertectly un- 
derstood. Cordials were administered, 
bot in vain. She lay silent for some 
hours, and from a few words which 
then dropped from her lips, it was 
perceived that her thoughts were wan- 
dering. She died on the 28th Decem- 
ber, 1694, about one in the morning, 
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in the 33d year of her age, and sixth 
of her reign! She was buried at 
Westminster, with unusual honours, 
both Houses of Parliament assisting 
at the solemnity, and her memory 
was consecrated by the tears of the 
nation. All distinctions of party 
seemed for a moment to be a. 
and absorbed in one general senti- 
ment of affectionate and grateful ad- 
miration. The King was justly in- 
consolable for her loss. During her 
illness he had given way to the most 
assionate bursts of grief, and after 
- death, he seemed for many weeks 
and months plunged into the deepest 
melancholy. The necessity of attend- 
ing to the great affairs of government 
at length roused him in some measure 
from his lethargy, and he gradually 
recovered his composure of mind, 
but to the last moment of his life he 
retained the tenderest affection for her 
memory.” 

But we now proceed to William, 
by the delineation of whose character 
we need not be long detained. It is 
better known to the public than that 
of Mary, and has been fully ascertain- 
ed. History tells us, that the Bill of 
Rights being duly prepared on Feb. 
12, 1689, the very next day being 
Wednesday, the two Houses went in 
solemn procession to the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall, where, with no 
other pomp that what arose from the 
greatness of the occasion, and the 
names of the illustrious magistrates 
who assisted, they tendered the crown 
v these realms to the great national 
deliverer William, and joined to him 
in form and title his consort Mary, 
the eldest Protestant issue of the late 
Sovereign James. The Parliamentary 
declaration of the Bill of Rights was 
first read with aloud voice by the Clerk 
of the Crown. Then the Mar uis of 
Halifax, who had acted as Speaker of 
the House of Lords throughout all 
the discussions, on his knees made a 
tender of the crown. William an- 
swered for himself and his consort. 
He made the rights of the nation, as 
declared in the Bill, the foundation of 
his acceptance. ‘* This,” says the 
Monarch, meaning the Bill of Rights, 
“is certainly the greatest proof of 
the trust you have in us that can be 
given, that is the thing which makes 
us value it the more, and we thank- 
fully accept what you have offered to 








us. And as I had no other intention 
in coming hither than to preserve your 
religion, laws and liberties, so you 
may be sure that I shall endeavour to 
support them, and shall be willing to 
concur in any thing that shall be for 
the good of the kingdom, and do all 
that is in my power to advance the 
welfare and sere of the nation !” 

From the Banqueting House we 
are told that the Lords and Commons 
went in the same solemn procession 
to different parts of the city, and pro- 
claimed William and Mary King and 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 

A curious letter has lately appeared, 
giving an account of the joy manifest- 
ed on this memorable occasion. It 
was written by an eye-witness, and, 
though brief, merits attention. It 
was written by Lady Cavendish, daugh- 
ter of the patriotic Lord Russel, who 
was beheaded ; the scenes witnessed 
were on the evening of the Proclama- 
tion of William and Mary, February, 
1689: ‘* There were wonderful accla- 
mations of joy, which, though they 
were very pleasing to me, yet they 
frightened me, for I could not but 
think what a dreadful thing it is to 
fall into the hands of the rabble, they 
are such a strange sort of people! 
At night I went to Court with my 
Lady Devonshire, and kissed the 
Queen's hand, and the King’s also, 
both proclaimed King and Queen of 
England in the room of King James, 
my father’s murderer. There was a 
world of bonfires, and candles almost 
in every house, which looked ex- 
tremely pretty. The King applies 
himself mightily to business, and is 
wonderfully admired for his great wis- 
dom and prudence in ordering all things. 
He is a man of no presence, but looks 
at homely at first sight, but if one 
looks long on him, he has something 
in his face, both wise and good. But 
as for the Queen, she is really altoge- 
ther very handsome; her face is very 
agreeable, and her shape and motions 
extremely eful and fine; she is 
tall, but not so tall as the late Queen. 
Her room, as you may guess, was 
mighty full of company.” 

‘he Protestant Dissenting Minis- 
fers in and about the city of London 
were foremost in their congratulations 
to William, The silver-tongued Dr. 
Bates drew up and read the Address 
on the occasion. It thus commenced: 
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** May it please your Majesty. The 
series of successful events which have 
attended your glorious enterprise for 
the saving of these kingdoms from so 
imminent and destructive evils, has 
been so eminent and extraordinary 
that it may force an acknowledg- 
ment of the Divine Providence from 
those who deny it, and cause adinira- 
tion in all who believe and reverence 
it. The beauty and speed of this 
happy work, are bright signatures of 
his hand who creates deliverance for 
his people—the less of human power, 
the more of Divine wisdom and good- 
ness has been conspicuous in it. If 
the deliverance had been obtained by 
fierce and bloody battles, victory itself 
had been dejected and sad, and our 
joy had been mixed with afflicting 
bitterness ; but as the sun, ascending 
the horizon, dispels without nojse the 
darkness of the night, so your serene 
presence has, without tumult and dis- 
order, chased away the darkness that 
invaded us. In the sense of this 
astonishing deliverance we desire, with 
all possible ardency of affection, to 
magnify the glorious name of God, 
the Author by whose entire efficacy 
the means have been successful, and 
we cannot, without warm by cp: of 
thankfulness, recount our obligations 
to your Majesty, the happy instru- 
ment of it. Your illustrious greatness 
of mind in an undertaking of such vast 
extent, your heroic zeal in exposing 
your most precious life in such an 
adventurous expedition, your wise 
conduct and unshaken resolution in 
prosecuting your great ends, are above 
the loftiest flight of language, exceed 
all praise!’ Such were the senti- 
ments of the Protestant Dissenters on 
this memorable occasion, without dis- 
guise or reservation. 

The Mayor, Aldermen and Com- 
mon Councilmen of the city of Lon- 
don, also made William the followin 
short but impressive Address, deli- 
vered by Sir George Treby, Recorder, 
December 20, | : “ Great Sir, 
when we look back to the last month, 
and conteipplate the swiftness and 
fulness of our present deliverance, 
astonished, we think it miraculous! 
Your Highness, led by the hand of 
Heaven, and called by the voice of 
the people, has preserved our dearest 
interest, the Protestant religion, which 
is primitive Christianity restored, Our 
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laws are our ancient title to our lives, 
liberties and estates, without which 
this world were a wilderness. But 
what retribution can we make to your 
Highness? Our thoughts are full 
charged with gratitude. Your High- 
ness has a lasting monument in the 
hearts, in the prayers, in the praise of 
all good men amongst us. And late 
posterity will celebrate your ever-glo- 
rious name, till time shall be no 
more!’ Once more, when the body 
of lawyers addressed the King, his 
Majesty asked the aged and the truly 
venerable Serjeant Maynard, who read 
the Address, if he were not the oldest 
of his brethren. ‘ Yes,” replied the 
veteran, “ I have lived longer than all 
my brethren, and had not your Ma- 
jesty come amongst us, I should have 
outlived /at itself!” A finer compli- 
ment could not be paid to the Revo- 
lution. 

But to come down to the present 
day, it must be mentioned that the 
Centenary Anniversary of the Revo- 
lution was kept Nov. 4, 1788, by a 
religious service, held at the Old Jew- 
ry, introduced by Dr. Abraham Rees, 
who devoutly prayed, when Dr. An- 
drew Kippis preached an admirable 
sermon, and a numerous company 
dined together at the London Tavern. 
The Committee and Stewards had on 
blue coats, the Dutch uniform, with 
buttons exhibiting the head of Wil- 
liam, and the room was embellished 
with the identical Dutch colours 
which William bore at Torbay. It was 
the honour and felicity of the writer 
to be present on that occasion. The 
character of William has been tra- 
duced by the Jacobite Smollett, but 
Mr. William Belsham, in his Memoir 
of Great Britain, bas thus done ample 
justice to his memory : 

** William the Third, King of Great 
Britain and Stadtholder of Holland, 
was a monarch on whose great actions 
and illustrious character history de- 
lights to dwell. In his person he was 
not above the middle size, pale, thin 
and valetudinary. He had a Roman 
nose, bright eagle eyes, a large front, 
and & countenance composed to gra- 
vity and authority. All his senses 
were critical and exquisite. His words 
came from him with caution and de- 
liberation, and his manners, excepting 
to his intimate friends, reserved. He 
spoke Dutch, French, English and 
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German, equally well, and he ander- 
stood Latin, Spanish and Italian. His 
memory was exact and tenacious, and 
he was a profound observer of men 
and things. He perfectly understood 
and possessed a most extensive in- 
fluence over the political concerns and 
interests of Europe. ‘Though far 
above vanity or flattery, he was per- 
tinacious in his opinions, and from a 
clear perception or persuasion of their 
rectitude was too impatient of censure 
or controul. He attained not to the 
praise of habitual generosity from his 
frequently and apparently capricious 
deviations into the extremes of profu- 
sion and parsimony. His love of se- 
cresy was perhaps too nearly allied 
to dissimulation and suspicion, and 
his fidelity in friendship to partiality 
and prejudice. Though resentful and 
irritable by nature, he harboured no 
malice, and disdained the meanness 
of revenge. He believed firmly in the 
truth of religion, and entertained a 
high sense of its importance. But 
his tolerant spirit and his indifference 
to the forms of church government 
made him very obnoxious to the 
great body of the clergy. He appear- 
ed born for the purpose of opposing 
tyranny, persecution and oppression, 
and for the space of thirty years it is 
not too much to affirm, that he sus- 
tained the most glorious character of 
any prince whose name is recorded in 
history. In his days and by his 
means, the first firm and solid foun- 
dations were laid of all that is most 
valuable to civil society. Every vin- 
dication of the natural and unalien- 
able rights of mankind was, till he 
ascended the throne of Great Britain, 
penal and criminal. To him we owe 
the assertion and final establishment 
of our constitutional privileges. To 
him the intellectual world is indebted 
for the full freedom of discussion and 
the unrestrained avowal of these sen- 
timents on the subjects of the highest 
magnitude and importance. To sum 
up all his character—he was distin- 
guished for virtues rarely found a- 
mongst princes—moderation, integri- 
ty, simplicity, beneficence, magnani- 
mity. Time, which has cast a veil 
over his imperfections, has added lus- 
tre to his many great and admirable 
qualities. His political views were in 


the highest degree laudable and up- 
right. 


He had true ideas of the na- 
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ture and ends of government, and the 
beneficial effects of his noble and he- 
roic actions will probably descend to 
the latest generations, rendering his 
name justly dear to the friends of civil 
and religious liberty, and his memory 
glorious and immortal !” 

To this just and elaborate delinea- 
tion of the character of William, shall 
be subjoined some elegiac stanzas by 
Dr. Isaac Watts, taken from his Lyric 
Poems. The see family had suf- 
fered grievously from the tyranny of 
the Stuarts. His father, a layman 
of great worth and piety, lay in- 
carcerated in the common gaol at 
Southampton for his Nonconformity. 
His wife, with young Isaac at her 
breast, had sat on a stone many a cold 
morning during the wintry season 
close to the prison, awaiting tle open- 
ing of its doors to visit her husband 
shut up within the dreary walls! 
The poet was fifteen years of age at 
the Revolution. Visions of bliss must 
have broken in upon his soul when 
he beheld his parents and suffering 
brethren brought forth into day-light 
and liberty! On the decease of the 
great Deliverer, the muse takes fire 
at his hallowed name, overwhelmed 
with admiration and gratitude, 


Fair Liberty in sables drest, 
Write his lov’d name upon his urn— 
William, the scourge of tyrants past, 
And awe of princes yet unborn, 

Sweet Peuce his sacred relics keep, 
With olives blooming round his head, 
And stretch her wings across the deep, 
‘To bless the nations with the shade. 
Stand on the pile, immortal Fame, 
Broad stars adorn thy brightest robe, 
‘Thy thousand voices sound his name 
in silver accents round the globe. 
flattery shall faint beneath the sound, 
While hoary Trurtn inspires the song, 
Envy grow pale and bite the ground, 
And Slander gnaw her forky tongue. 
Night and the Grave, remove your gloom, 
Darkness becomes the vulgar dead, 

But glory bids the royal tomb, 

Disdain the honours of a shade. 
GLory with all her lamps shall burn, 
Aud watch the warrior’s sleeping clay, 
‘Till the last trumpet rouse his urn, 

‘To aid the triumphs of the day ! 


William was born Nov. 4, 1650, 
married Nov. 4, 1677, landed in En- 
gland Nov. 4, 1688, died March 8, 
1702, having reigned 13 years and 
“3 days. His chief residence in this 
country was Hampton Court, now a 
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deserted palace, the present family 
having long ago exchanged it for 
Windsor Castle. I have lately visited 
it. Even to its present forlorn con- 
dition relics of greatness are attached. 
The ghost of royalty stalks through- 
out its domains. The continued pre- 
sence of his Majesty George the 
Fourth, resembling the touch of Ithu- 
riel’s spear, would consecrate afresh 
the architectural grandeur of this na- 
tional edifice, rearing its magnificent 
front on the banks of the Thames— 


Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, 
full. 


Thus the splendour of Hampton 
Court, (the abode of the Belyic Hero,) 
though enveloped in gloom and seem- 
ing to lie more heavily on its foun- 
dations, would emerge with renovated 
lustre to set at a more distant period 
and with an accumulated glory. 

J. EVANS. 

ie 

Birmingham, 

Sir, Jan. 9, 1826. 
N writing about a year ago to Mr. 
Adam, of Calcutta, I mentioned 
to him some of the reasons which I 
thought rendered the Unitarians in 
this country tardy in furnishing the 
aid which he has looked for towards 
the support of his and their cause at 
Calcutta. I have recently received 
from him the inclosed letter, which 
contains his answers to my remarks, 
or rather what I believed were the 
remarks of others. He also wishes 
me to make the contents of it known 
among my friends, which is sufficient 
to authorize me to publish it. I 
therefore submit it to you for inser- 
tion in the Repository, if you think 


that step advisable. 
JAMES YATES. 


Rev. James Yates, Birmingham. 


Dear Sir, 

The arrival of the Bengal, put me 
in possession of your letter of the 8th 
of January, which was delivered to 
me by Mr. Bakewell Cumberland, 
and I only regret that you did not 
furnish me with an earlier opportu- 
nity of offering you an explanation of 
the estimated expense of our Chapel 
and the objects contemplated in its 
erection. 

With regard to the eapense of the 
Chapel, the only place where I have 
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seen it estimated at 4000/. is on the 
cover of the Monthly Repository— 
an estimate which was, I suppose, 
calculated from one contained in the 
First Number of the Unitarian Repo- 
sitory, published in Calcutta in Oc- 
tober 1823, in which it is stated that 
‘the estimated expense is Sa. Rs, 
30,000, but on account of the in- 
creased and increasing value of landed 
property it is probable that Sa. Rs. 
40,000 may be ultimately required.” 
But the former of these sums, at the 
exchange of ls. 10d. per Rupee, then 
and till very lately current, amounts 
only to 2750/,, and the latter to 
36661, 13s. 4d, either of which forms 
a very considerable deduction from 
the amount stated in the Monthly 
Repository, and consequently removes, 
in some measure at least, the appear- 
ance of extravagance in our plans. 
The rate of exchange has very re- 
cently become more favourable for 
remittances to England than it was 
at the above-mentioned date, which it 
is not improbable may occasion a 
change less favourable for remittances 
to India. In this event the amount 
stated in the Monthly Repository will 
approach nearer the truth, as the 
same amount in pounds sterling will 
then produce a smaller amount in 
Sicca Rupees. From these remarks 
ag will perceive that any given sum 
n English currency is not a fair cri- 
terion of the expense actually incur- 
red, or estimated to be incurred, in 
Bengal currency, unless with express 
reference to the rates of exchange 
revailing between the two countries. 
onfining my remarks, therefore, to 
the estimate contained in the Unita- 
rian Repository, I think I can shew 
by actual experiment that it was 
formed upon a just consideration of 
the circumstances of the case. With- 
in the last five years two Dissenting 
Chapels have been built in Calcutta, 
the one by the Baptists, the other by 
the Independents ; the one capable of 


containing a —— of about 
200, the other of 400 persons; the 
one having a vestry, a baptistery, a 
7 of offices for carriages and pa- 
lankeens, but no school-room ; the 
other having a vestry and a school- 
room, but no baptistery nor any ac- 
commodation for carriages and palan- 
keens ; the one without, the other 
with, punkahs ; and both built in the 





ie! pene and least expensive style, . 
and fu 


rnished with the same regard to 
economy. Now, according to printed 
reports lying before me, the Baptist 
Chapel cost aliogether upwards of 
Sa. Rs. 24,000, and the Independent 
Chapel, exclusive of school-room and 
vestry, nearly Sa. Rs. 33,000, and, 
inclusive of school-room and vestry, 
upwards of Sa. Rs. 36,000; but in 
comparing the actual cost of these 
two chapels with the estimated cost 
of the Unitarian Chapel, I beg your 
attention to the three following par- 
tieulars. First, we have allowed our- 
selves c considerable latitude by esti- 
mating the probable expense of the 
Unitarian Chapel at from 30 to 40,000 
Rupees: if our funds enable us to 
build a vestry, a school-room, out- 
offices for carriages and palankeens, a 
map ayant and a dwelling-house 
or the minister, all of which are con- 
templated as desirable, the ultimate 
cost cannot be less than the last- 
mentioned sum ; if on’y a Chapel be 
built, the ultimate cost will not be 
more than the first-mentioned sum. 
Secondly, it seems desirable (to avoid 
a diminutive appearance on the one 
hand, and to prevent on the other a 
striking disproportion between the 
usual number of attendants and the 
number it is capable of accommoda- 
ting) that the Unitarian Chapel should 
be larger than the Baptist and not so 
large as the Independent one; and 
also that the furniture, such as seats, 
railings, &c., should be executed in a 
somewhat superior manner to that 
belonging to the other two chapels: 
if, according to these views, it be 
furnished somewhat more tastefully 
than both of the other chapels, and 
be built larger than the smallest of 
them, the ultimate cost will be pro- 
portionately affected. Thirdly, one 
important item of the ultimate cost 
is the price of the ground, and in this 
particular we have laboured under 
great disadvantages in consequence of 
the unprecedented increase in the 
value of land during the last few 
years. At present, indeed, and for 
the last two months, money has _be- 
come very scarce, purchasers fewer, 
and land less valuable, but we had 
purchased our Chapel ground several 
months before the change was even 
thought of by the best-informed in 
these matters, and were consequently 
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obliged to pay very high for it. The 
ground on which the Baptist Chapel 
stands measures | biggah 12 cottahs, 
and cost less than 2000 Rupees—that 
on which the Independent Chapel 
stands measures | biggah 8 eottahs, 
and cost 10,000 Rupees exactly—that 


which has been purchased for the 


Unitarian Chapel measures | biggah 
4 cottahs, and cost upwards of 12,000 
Rupees. It is true that the Inde- 
pendent Chapel is more eligibly situ- 
ated than the Baptist one, and the 
Unitarian Chapel, when built, will be 
more eligibly situated than even the 
Independent one; but eligibility of 
situation, although it may in some 
measure account and compensate for 
the difference, does not enter into the 
present question, which is not one of 
cuibono. Viewing the question mere- 
ly as a pecuniary one, you will at 
once perceive that the high price we 
have paid for the ground—which we 
were induced to give from the fear, 
occasioned by a long-continued and 
till then fruitless search, that we 
should not be able to get ground at 
all—gives an appearance of extrava- 
gance to our plans which they do not 
really possess. ‘The fact is, that we 
will go as far as our funds will enable 
us in what we consider will serve any 
ohne purpose of practical utility, but 
as far as my influence extends we 
will not incur a single farthing of 
debt to serve even such a purpose, 
much less to spend it on what is 
either superfluous or useless. I hope 
I shall be found to have afforded you 
satisfaction on this point; if not, I 
shall willingly afford you whatever 
other explanation you may consider 
necessary or desirable. 

The ohjects’ contemplated in the 
erection of a Unitarian Chapel in Cal- 
cutta are two-fold, consisting, Ars¢, in 
the diffusion of correct views of the 
gospel among professing Christians ; 
and, secondly, in the diffusion of cor- 
rect views of religion in general among 
Hindoos and Mussulmans. Now, al- 
though each of these objects, when 
both are combined, will prove greatly 
auxiliary to the other, yet each is also 
capable of being considered on its own 
independent merits. Waving, then, 
all reference to the natives, I would 
ask those who, considering the obsta- 
cles to their conversion and improve- 
ment, “ object to distant schemes of 
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benevolence,” whether it is not a mat- 
ter of vast importance to raise the 
standard of pure Christianity among 
the 900,000 professing Christians who 
have been calculated to reside on the 
Continent of India and its contiguous 
islands, and whether the word of God 
can be sounded forth with greater ad- 
vantage from any other place than 
Calcutta, where it is now proposed to 
erect a Unitarian Chapel with that 
object especially in view? I hold that 
the single object of evangelizing the 
Christians residing in this quarter of 
the world, would fully justify the 
establishment of a Unitarian Mission 
on a much more extensive scale than 
is now contemplated, for that and 
another object at least equally impor- 
tant. Such a Mission may be consi- 
dered an ‘‘ experiment,” inasmuch as 
it has never been tried before, and, 
like every other first attempt, may 
fail from causes which no prudence 
could foresee and no wisdom avert. 
But in such matters, where human 
nature is the subject of experiment, 
an absolute certainty of success can 
never be held out; a probability of 
success, proportioned in degree to the 
nature of the work to be done, and 
the amount of means employed, is all 
that can reasonably be expected, and 
such a probability of success, I have 
no hesitation to affirm, exists in the 
present instance, even if we extend 
our views to the natives, and much 
more if we limit them to professing 
Christians. Among professing Chris- 
tians it is those born in Europe that 
give a tone to society, whether as offi- 
cers in the army, as civil servants of 
the Company, as lawyers, or as mer- 
chants and traders. Of these different 
classes there is a respectable propor- 
tion sincerely and nny ers attached 
to the popular system of belief; there 
is also a respectable proportion firmly 
attached to that system merely be- 
cause it is popular and established ; 
there is a certain proportion smaller, 
but also respectable, conscientiously 
attached to the doctrines of Unitari- 
anism ; there is at least an equal pro- 
portion open and avowed unbelievers, 
i. e. persons who would ridicule Chris- 
tianity, or profess their unbelief of it 
in conversation, but who would not 
erhaps permit themselves to be pub- 
ished as unbelievers to the world ; 
and there is a greater proportion than 
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all these put together of persons who 
care for none of these things, who do 
not consider religion a subject worthy 
of their attention. Among all these 
different descriptions of persons is 
there not ample scope for exertion 
and usefulness? The very orthodox 
would be perhaps the last to be bene- 
fitied, hut the honest inquirer might 
be enlightened, the wandering Chris- 
tian might be reclaimed, the unbe- 
liever might be convinced, the indif- 
ferent might be awakened, and the 
profligate might be reformed. Would 
all this be nothing? Considering 
what pure gospel truth has wrought 
in similar circumstances, have you 
not committed a mistake in speaking 
of an attempt to accomplish these ob- 
jects as a mere “ experiment”? The 
human mind is operated on in the 
same way in India asin Eupope. Let 
the means be furnished to exhibit 
truth—pure truth—to exhibit it clear- 
ly, fully, constantly—and he who 
dloubts its success must doubt its ex- 
istence—must doubt that there is such 
a thing as truth. I am a firm believer 
in the omnipotence of truth. Its pro- 
gress in the world has been retarded by 
two causes—by its mixture with error, 
and by its not being permitted to shew 
itself. Let it be separated from error, 
and exhibited in all its native beauty 
and excellence, and it must make its 
way into the mind of man. Assum- 
ing that Unitarian Christianity is the 
truth, if we do not succeed in our 
present attempt to spread it, this will 
be not because truth is not adapted to 
the mind, or because the tm is not 
adapted to truth, but because the 
means are not possesse d to bring the 
one fairly and fully into operation 
upon the other. 

Accept my sincere thanks for your 
sympathy, and the interest which you 
take in our plans. I look to you and 
others to convey just ideas of them to 
the Unitarian public. 

I have conveyed your good wishes 
to Rammohun Roy. 

. . . e 
W. ADAM, 
i 
Sir, 
ct PY the following sensible pas- 

_ Sage from a sermon, composed 
originally “* for the use of a country 
parish,” and “ occasionally delivered 
in York Cathedral.” entitled, “ The 
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Necessary Knowledge of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the necessary Preparation 
for it, shewn from the Words of its 
Institution, in a Sermon preached at 
the Cathedral of York, March 29, 
1727. 4th edition. By Thomas Sharp, 
M. A., Archdeacon of Northumber- 
land, and Prebendary of York.” The 
copy from which I transcribe (ed. 
1766) was given by Mr. Granville 
Sharp, a relative of the author, to the 
friend to whom I am indebted for the 
loan of it. 

‘Now, truly, whatever you may 
think of this matter, there is so little 
of nicety or curiosity in it, that a man 
of the meanest capacity, and dullest 
understanding, may comprehend the 
notion. It is not required that every 
ordinary communicant should be able 
to give an account of the several opi- 
nions and disputes which have been 
held about this Sacrament ; it is not 
required that he should be able to 
determine the questions about the real 
presence of Christ, or give an account 
of the points about the Sacrament, 
which are maintained and defended, 
by the Papists on one side, and the 
Lutherans on another, and the Soci- 
nians on another, &c. God be thank- 
ed, neither Transubstantiation, vr 
Consubstantiation, nor any other of 
the controverted points, are made ne- 
cessary to be known either by Christ 
or his apostles. ‘The Sacrament which 
our Lord hath commanded all disci- 
ples to observe till his coming again, 
and which he has appointed as a means 
generally necessary to our salvation, 
must needs be such a thing, as all 
men, the meanest of men, may under- 
stand, if they will, and carry in their 
minds.” 


I have been much interested in ex- 
amining, lately, a little work, by C. 
Baring, Esq., of Exmouth, entitled, 
** Thoughts on Final Universal Re- 
storation,” 2nd edition, 1823. The 
same gentleman, under the assumec 
naine of John Smith, Gent., (which 
he has since replaced with his own 
name,) had published several interest- 
ing works, on Prophecies, the Person 
of Christ, &c., which clearly exhibit 
a manly love of religious truth, and 
no inconsiderable pains in the search 
after it. The present little book pro- 


fesses to be a compilation from the 
most judicious writers, on the subject 








of Universal Restoration, viz. Petit- 
vierre, J. Simpson, Dr. Estlin, Dr. 
fartley, &c. The Coumpiler’s preli- 
minary attestation to the value of the 
doctrine, well deserves a place in the 
Repository. 

‘* More than thirty years have passed 
since my attention was first attracted 
to the consideration of Final Universal 
Restoration. The firm belief, that 
this pleasing doctrine is in perfect unt- 
son with every thing we find in the 
Sacred Scriptures, has carried me with 
more than ordinary composure and 
resignation through some of the most 
trying events of life; and now in the 
eighty-second year of my age, has 
determined me to select and bring to- 
gether passages from sundry publica- 
tions, such as have appeared to me 
abundantly sufficient to establish it.” 

I observe that Dr. Carpenter in his 
third aud much improved edition of 
“* Unitarianism the Doctrine of the 
Gospel,” while of opinion that the 
Christian revelation was not intended 
to disclose at first the final issue of 
all, expresses his conviction, that ‘‘ it 
accords best with the nature of Chris- 
tianity to suppose that it contains 
principles undeveloped when _ first 
preached, expanding as the minds of 
men are fitted to receive them.”— 
“* Christianity,” says Dr. Channing, 
*‘ has never shrunk as intellect has 
opened ; but has always kept in ad- 
vance of men’s faculties, and unfolded 
nobler views, in proportion as they 
have ascended.” 

I think it will be found that the 
late Gilbert Wakefield, in one of his 
works, advocated the same reasonable 


opinion. A CATHOLIC, 
—— a 
- Yarmouth, 
Sir, January 7, 1826. 


] DID not find the paper of which 
the inclosed is a copy before I had 
sent you Emlyn’s Letter of Dec. 23d. 
[XX. 705—709.] If I had, the in- 
scription at the beginning would have 
rendered any remarks on the genu- 
ineness of that letter unnecessary.—I 
have now sent you all the letters of 
Smlyn which I can find. Those of 
April Sth, 1704, and of March 2lst, 
1705, form a regular series with the 
one already published. That of June 
Sth must, I suppose, have been writ- 
ten after his return to England in 
1706. HI. R BOWLES. 

VOL. XXI. F 
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Mr. Manning ta Mr. Emlyn, headed 
“* A Copy of the Sum of my Return 
to Mr Emlyn, his Letter to me, 
Dee", 23. 1703.” 


Sir, 

Yours I received; when also the 
Answer to your Enquiry * came to 
my hands, which I was willing to see. 
Some few remarks ef mine upon either 
I would give you, as well as now I 
can. I count that it might have been 
for the better, if you had reserved to 
yourself your thoughts coincident with 
Arius, till drawn out in a defence of 
what you first only undertook when 
put to it. You have now cut out 
more work for yourself to attend. All 
your arguments, in the main, against 
the supream deity of Jesus Christ, 
are of force, but ad homines; they 
conclude nothing against a Nestorian 
(a great part of the Orient). You 
grant to them the preexistence and 
personality of the Word, the Logos, 
John i., his distinct, previous filiation, 
his agency of old, his style of God, his 
personal omnipotence, viz. his creation 
of all things, angels and archangels ; 
yea, and of the H. Ghost, (according 
to you,) if a person, out of nothing, 
Col. i. 16. His being alone with the 
Father before all wautiie having made 
or produced no being in nature by 
his immediate efficiency, never, save 
him only his begotten Son. The hy- 
postatical union of the Logos and 
Son of Mary you also own, and that 
begotten of her to be no person. Now 
those hold two sudbsistent natures, i. e. 
persons in a relative unity only, and 
conjunct energy one Christ so, in a 
metonymical communication of pro- 
perties, (as the agreement now speaks 
too, as to that,) but refuse the hypo- 
statical union, whence it remains to 
you distinctly to prove against them, 
that the Logos or Son of God, a per- 
son by himself, as owned with them 
by you, was not very God, the Son of 
the Supreain Essence, (supream is 





* By Mr. Boyse, with whom Mr. Em- 
lyn had divided the pastoral care of the 
cougregation iu Wood Street, Dublin. 
The Answer was called a ‘ Vindication 
of the Deity of Jesus Christ.” It was 
published by Mr. Boyse, and presented 
to the Lord Chief Justice, while the pro- 
secution was depending, and the trial 
expected to come on very soon. 
H. R. B. 



































































redundant if of the essence,) of God 
the Father. The idea of substance, 
the substrate to the faculties of the 
form, or formal essence of a spirit, 
none pretend to conception of, not of 
our own soul, whose powers we cer- 
tainly know. Of that will be the 
question touching your Logos pre- 
existent. And a king’s son may be 
of the same supream essence in specie 
with his father; and is so a man, 
tho’ as originated from him, and in 
other respects he has not the same 
supremacy, ut no anguinent from the 
man Christ Jesus reaches them. Your 
adversary, most inconsistently with 
himself, takes his hold of that handle, 
for having espoused the common doc- 
trine of the hypostatic union and a 
God-man, and making the term God, 
Acts xx. 28, Son, Heb. i. 1, and 
man, | Tim. ii. 5, yea, and the Son 
of Man, John vi. 62, to be concrete 
terms, denoting the person of Christ 
by either name, mhole Christ, tho’ 
not vee either of them alone the 
Christ ; but when your allegations 
pen’d him, then the Son absolutely 
put, and Son of Man shall be abstract 
natures, Mark xiii. 32, John v. 29, 
1 Cor. xv. 28, &c., no more concrete 
names, with him expressly two Sons, 
the one the Son of God himself, and 
the other the Son of Man. He, him- 
self, (like as with him, God is but one 
of more, the Father only, | Tim. ii. 
5, Heb. ix. 24; and the Father only, 
Matt. xxiv. 36, shall not be exclusive 
of the Son, Mark xiii. 32); but the 
distinction comes in too late for him 
an Athanasian. 

Then, again, you have yet to refute 
both the Arian opinion mostly, and 
the Socinian, touching the person of 
Christ, however these accord with you 
as to the wnity of God, and denial of 
the deity of the Son of Man, as having 
no God above him. Your hypothesis, 
I take it in its connection, proceeds 
on these principles—(1.) at the 
Logos or Son of God preexisting be- 
fore the world, was the Messiah (not 
yet incarnate), a person, not a deriva- 
tive, dependent Being, finite and of a 
created capacity, but that He, God 
by him, or under God, could give be- 
ing to all things out of nothing, lay 
the foundations of the earth, &c., Job 
xxxvil. 4. Such capacity no Soci- 
nian will grant communicable to any 
created being, no more than a Trini- 
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tarian. (2.) That the same Logos, 
Christ preexistent, was of the same 
species of being with all human spirits, 
(if those be distinct from the angelic 
nature or not, Heb. xii. 22, 23,) who 
likely may, for all that appears to the 
contrary, preeaist likewise. However, 
the word an haman soul or spirit, 
you take for the soul of the man 
Christ Jesus, and that he has no other 
nature of which the Christ consists 
but the human, like to his brethren, 
Heb. ii. 17. (He is no God-angel-man 
with Mr. Sterry, to reconcile all texts 
and parties.) The Logos is his soul 
(and passible, John xii. 27. "Tis not 
the flesh itself that feels or is grieved, 
Matt. xxvi. 38). The Arians, who 
make the Logos a super angelic, or 
angelic spirit at least, appearing to 
the patriarchs of old, will not agree 
to all that. (3.) That consequently 
the preexistent Logos (the Son of 
God) assumed no manhood, but & 
corpse or inanimate flesh only, into a 
vital unity of person with him. All 
that was hewetod of the Virgin Mary, 
Luke i. 35, that holy thing, was flesh 
only, but what was dorn of her was 
her Maker. (4.) That the tnion of 
these two natures, flesh and spirit, 
was truly Aypostatical. Such as that 
a communication of properties belong- 
ing to either nature apart, are really 
and truely predicable of the concrete 
erson, (not metonymically or ver- 
vally only; so as omnipotence, yea, 
and as well eternity and immensity 
may be also predicated of a finite 
being, interpreted not of that being, 
but of God specially in him, no, but) 
80 as that things acted and done by ei- 
ther nature, as the immediate subject 
or principle @ gué may be verified of the 
person, the suppositum ut quod: yeas 
tho’ done of old by a part before, such 
union you say is peculiar to the hu- 
man nature, supposing the soul’s pre- 
existence ; but of the latter you can 
give no parallel instance of any one, 
that a man should be said to do this 
or that before he was born, or was a 
man, or to have done it, in an after 
predication of him existent, at which 
the Socinian sticks,* denying as well 
the preevistence too of the Son of 
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* To stick at any thing seems to have 
been an usual method with Mr. Manning 
of expressing a difficulty. So in his 


notes on Emlyn's letter of Dec, 23, when 
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Man’s soul, or of any nature of his at 
all. 

I think that Ido not mistake your 
notion, but the subjeat is too large 
for me in so little room to give you 
my further thoughts to every particu- 
lar matter, or reasoning of yours, only 
to hint something that may possibly 
serve to forelay and facilitate your 
meditations, if you should be further 
engaged in that controversy. The 

reexistence of the man Christ Jesus, 
I told you, is the radical stiek with 
me, all our divisions deriving from it. 
But to the matter; I urged you with 
the constant assertion in Scripture, of 
whole Christ being by descent of hu- 
man race, seminally in the loins of 
David, Acts ii. 30; and of Abraham, 
as Levi was, Heb. vii. 5, 14, made of 
his seed, Rom. i, 3, To that you an- 
swer, that it speaks of his flesh = 
Now, I know not but that possibly 
that interposition, (according to the 
flesh,) in this case, might be with pro- 
vision against some that took him to 
have but an aerial body only, or to 
notify his substance to derive froin 
the fathers, with precaution against 
the disbelief of his singular miraculous 
conception, having no Father as to 
that but God. But that distinction 
followed in your sense, (contrary to 
the common import of the word, 
speaking of man, Deut. v. 26, Matt. 
xxiv. 22, &c.,) will oblige you to make 
good the preewistence, as well of all 
souls as of Christ’s. For, that the 
Apostle affirms the alliance of Christ 
to the patriarchs, of whom he was, 
Rom. ix. 5, to be the same with his 
own to the same stock, ver. ], both 
xataé oapxa alike. Ihave not read 
Glanvil, but have others, particularly 
Mr. Baxter, treating of the traduction 
of original pravity, with whom I am 
satisfied that man begets his species, 
(as well as even every animal else,) 
according to the institution of nature, 
Gen. i, 22, 27, 28, &c., and that (with 
the Divine concourse) he begets the 
soul, or nothing at all. Anima gene- 
rat animam, mens mentem, with re- 





he says, ‘‘ Here is nothing stuck at of 
the common doctrines but only the co- 
eternity,” &c, &c., he means that these 
were the only points of the common 
doctrine with which he supposed Emlya 
could not agree according to the line of 
argument he had taken. H. R. B. 
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spect to which ’tis, that any one is 
said to be in the loins of another, 
Acts xiii. 23; or such a soul to come 
out of them, Gen. xlvi. 26. Subsis- 
tent spirits were created before the 
body of Adan, but not his sou/, Gen. 
ii. 7. Eve was of God made of ani- 
mated matter, and we read of no svul 
created for her, or breathed into her, 
ch. ii, 22. So was Jesus the Son of 
God (having no other father) made of 
a woman, Gal. iv. 4; all of him I take 
it, that is the Son. Whose soul grew 
in wisdom (no Platonic reminiscence) 
as his body did in stature, Luke ii. 
52; the Logos, according to you, 
having lost all. You further grant to 
me that no proof can be made a@ priori, 
of the preewistence of the soul of 
Christ, (nothing of it is recorded in 
the history of his generation or con- 
ception,) but to that ’tis sufficient you 
say, that by consequence and impli- 
cation @ posteriori, it is provable, viz. 
from the acts and deeds of him the 
Son of Man ascribed to him to be 
done before born of a woman, For 
his coming down from heaven, (his 
very flesh too, John vi. 50, 51,) you 
know my sense of such texts. John 
xvi. 28, 30, seems to import no more 
than ch. xvii. 8, xviii. 37, where to be 
sent and to be dorn are exegetically 
put for same with coming out from 
God and into the world. So ch. viii. 
23, from above, and how it may be 
true literally too ; tho’ such metapho- 
rical speech was the common use of 
the Jews in all their teaching, and so 
of Christ’s. But your main instance 
of fact predicated of Christ is that of 
his creation of all things. Your An- 
swerer has prevented me in what I 
would say to that. If you can’t refute 
him (which I can't do in that point), 
the Socinian notion only remaining, 
or what amounts to it, will, for all the 
difficulties attending it, remain firm ; 
but a little more to that. That Cre- 
ator and ereature divide all being, is 
what not only the light of nature dic- 
tateth, but is grounded on that of the 
Apostle, Rom. i, 25; (whence = 
adversary might, by the way, have 
found his own hypothesis subverted of 
a God-man, one being subsistent, since 
that unity of being transcends that of 
operation ;) but withall, a creative 
power is the incommunicable property 
of the Supream God, and is made the 
demonstration of his eternal Godhead, 


— 





knowable by the exertion of that his 
power, ver, 20; as characteristical of 
him, Isa. xliv. 24, xlviii. 12, 13, Job 
xxxviii. 4. The builder of all things 
is very God, Heb. iii. 4. Let him that 
challenges to himself a Godhead make 
another world, and it will be granted 
him, Jer. x. 11, 12; are there Gods 
one supream, another ministering, 
that made the heavens and the earth, 
allowed of in that context? Isa. xl. 
28, Mal. ii. 10, So as that the eff- 
ciency thereof shall be attributable to 
God Almighty no otherwise than as 
the faculty or potrer thereof was ori- 
ginally from him, and dependently 
upon him still, (like as Judg. xvi. 28, 
29, Acts xxviii. 8,) but sudjected in 
the soul of Christ, the immediate effi- 
cient, having the power thereof in sese, 
as John v. 26, 28, tho’ not a se, ver. 
19, in the exertion whereof he him- 
self, (and so God by him,) out of 
nothing caused to pass into deing 
and existence the whole system of 
the universe, intelligible and sensible, 
the throne and footstool of God, an- 
gels and man. How is that God 
alone? How the capacity of a deri- 
vative being? Surely ‘tis the peculiar 
of God by himself clean, not of any 
Son of Men, Acts xiv. 15; no, not of 
Christ, who then could not need that 
supply neither of his creature, Luke 
xxii. 443; another to raise him from 
the dead, | Pet. i, 21; nor to have 
his Aeadship over angels founded on 
his obedience, Phil. ii. 9, Eph. i. 21; 
while he had a title paramount to it 
in nature, if their Creator, as being 
the work of his hands, Heb. ii. 7; 
neither needed you to have laboured 
so much in proof of his capacity of 
inspection, &c., when after you can 
make good this, that one text alone, 
I’sa. xciv. 8, 9, will perstringe your 
adversary : Isa, xxix. 16, wont more. 
To make or generate a Creator and 
immediate Father of all things, is to 
me an inferior God (if that can be). 
It will drive to a God by nature, Gal. 
vr. 8, and issue in the Nicene belief 
for ought that you have said, at last. 
In whic b sentiment is Dr. Foreler® (in 
nothing ot yours, bat of the inferiori- 
fy of the Son, in which the fathers 
with one mouth centred with vou). 
However, Dr. Cudwth goes by him- 
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* Undoubtedly Cudworth and Fowler 
were the names iotended in the last 
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self, who with the former, owning the 
eternity and consubstantiality, will 
have the sword the Son to be infinite, 
omnipotent, &c., but only ad evtra 
from the Father’s concurrance to all 
his operations without, as of crea- 
tion, &c. A paradox, indeed! a God 
Almighty from without, to have the 
same specific nature, the like, (as 
Father and Son,) viz. the same natw- 
ral faculties of life, understanding and 
will, but not in actu exercito the like 
or the same at all. But still the 
matter sticks about John i. 1,3. All 
the fathers after Justin, (the Second 
Epistle of Clemens Rom. was never 
admitted for authentic,) you add, 
agree in attributing to the Logos the 
old creation (with Philo, cotemporary 
with St. John). True! so doth St. 
Peter, 2 Pet. iii. 5, 7; there ’tis A¢yg, 
no person the same with syuari, 
Heb. xi. 3, and the very same with 
that Ps. xxxiii. 6, Job. xxvi. 13, and 
Prov. iii. 19, allegorically expatiated 
on chap. viii. 24, all relating to God’s 
fiat, Gen. i. And Christ never taught 
his own creation of that world, Matt. 
xix. 4, 6, but whence John took up 
that term, (not by immediate inspira- 
tion,) in his eHusive application there- 
of to the person of Christ, God’s 
mouth to us, 1 Cor. i. 24, who never 
spake by him of old, Heb. i. 1, I shall 
not define. While yet all the Platonic 
theology of the next fathers after 
Justin I find bottomed on that term, 
used only by John, whence ’tis not 
unlike but that those might in the 
title of the Revelations give to him 
the style of John tov @sodAcye, but you 
know my sense of that context. I 
don’t believe that any Jew of old did 
believe the preevistence of the Mes- 
siah, (having no ground for it,) or his 
being an instrument in the creation, 
neither did Philo* nor any Christian 
of the circumcision, nor yet St. John. 
His words, “‘ In the beginning,” &c., 
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letter which I sent. But the abridge- 
ment of the name Dr. Cadw. had an 
accidental stroke on the last part of the 
w, which gave it the appearance of is. 

H. R. B. 

* It appears by this that Mr. Manning 
entertained the opinion which has been 
so powerfully advocated by Dr. Jones, 
that Philo was a Christian. 


H. R. B. 



















































are applicable to the first creation, 
«< and God was the eord,” some read 
it. And our old translations render 
the following verses ‘“‘1T,” imper- 
sonally. But John going on in the 
allegorical way of teaching common 
with the Jews, (such as Rom. v. 14, 
1 Cor. iv. 6, x. 4, Gal. iv. 24, 1 Pet. 
iii. 21, &c.,) he metaleptically car- 
rieth it all over to the person of 
Christ, Rev. xix. 13, and his renova’ 
tion of all things and a new parallel 
é& doxms or beginning, (ch. xvi. 14,) 
the very same that he refers to, | John 
i. 1, ii, 24, &e. In which the Son 
of Man was the /ife and the light too, 
John xii. 35, 46, not meaning to give 
us an history of the old creation, such 
as was never brought to light before ; 
but of that Heb. ii. 5. The ages 
formed by him, ch. i. 2, opposed to 
the former of old, Tit. i. 2, the same 
word, so Heb. vi. 5. You have read 
Mr. N. of the Logos, and Plato Un- 
veiled, (now Englished,) and I can say 
no more. (Is. Ixv. 17.) 

Something noted by me in the 
reading of your Answerer, I might 
further hint, had I room for it. He 
wisely prefaces his confession of igno- 
rance about the distinction in God, 
but should have said of the unity of 
him. For when he has told of the 
Father’s voluntary parting with his 
right of rule, and devolving it on his 
Son, and his voluntary condescention 
to stoupe down to undertake his in- 
carnation (an operation ad extra too) 
and ministration in his offices, &c., 
surely no reader or hearer of his can 
be ignorant but that is two wills and 
two intelligent beings. But beyond 
all, in the matter touching the media- 
tion and object of worship, he is per- 
fectly lost. To the Heathen there 
were “‘ Gods many,”’ yea supream to 
to the vulgar, so currant that such as 
Plato and Seneca durst not teach 
against it (the former owns it) for the 
fear of Socrates his fate, and to the 
learned lords or demon mediators 
many, Acts xvii. 19, 1 Cor. viii. 5, 
but to us but one of each, ver. 6, to 
the latter (not ascribing neither the 
creation) they paid only subordinate 
homage. But will the author deny 
any religious worship at all to be due 
to the Son of Man, an object of sense ? 
John ix. 37, 38, Luke xxiv. 50, 52. 
If so he is not of the Christian reli- 
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gion!* But if he worships Creator 
and creature (God-man) in one con- 
junct idea of the w/timate object in- 
clusively, he first deifies a creature, 
an hypostatical conjunction being (if 
pocatile) the ultimum quod sit of a 
deification beyond an _ apotheosis. 
What else can Aumanify the brute 
nature but such an unity with the 
mental? And then to pay to it u(ti- 
mate worship was repudiated by all 
the wiser Heathen, as not due to any 
creature, but to God alone. Who 
then is it that his reflections will fall 
upon of blasphemy, &c., if Christ be 
not the Supream God? If the man- 
ner of the Scripture writings be not 
attended, (wherein in forty instances 
of the rendering of Christ’s own 
words out of the Syriac language into 
the Greek the evangelists differ,) and 
some fundamental rules of interpre- 
tation be not forelaid to regulate the 
same, on all hands occasion may be 
taken to charge each other with sub- 
terfuges, harsh or forced construc- 
tion, &c., possibly such as yet no 
man could avoid. But the truth it- 
self will never be found out or be 


agreed on in difficult points. You 
and I are at our ne plus ultra, Your 


adversary bespeaks a candid answer, 
(and one is needful,) but will he ob- 
tain for you a /ycence to do it? He 
would have none to read you without 
an antidote, but does he think that 
your suffering for your essay might 
not have been antidote enough if he 
had wrote nothing? Your circum- 
stances are grievous to me, but [ 
don’t dispair of your release in time. 
I wish you had a few pages of mine 
on another subject to peruse, but it 
can’t now be. 
I remain yours cordially. 


Thus far the letter. The remainder 
of the paper is filled with remarks, 
which appear by the writing to have 
been noted down afterwards, they are 
as follow : 





— eee _—_— 
--- 


* So thought Socinus when he con- 
curred in the shameful treatment of 
Davides, Alas! that ever such disciples 
of a meck and humble Master should 
forget even for a moment the spirit that 


actuated their instructor. 
H. R. B. 
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John i, 1, accords not with Gen. iL 
1; no such instrument is there noted 
all along, ch. ii. 2, and the word only 
in John. But if we have two Cre- 
ators, the one primary or supream, 
the other immediate, secondary and 
subordinate, by whom, &c.— how 
comes it to pass that our translators 
stuck at it, when in so many texts 
(according to the Hebrew idiom) we 
read in the original (tho’ joyned with 
a verb singular mostly) of Gods cre- 
ating the heaven and the earth, Gen. 
i. 1, 27, and Gods our Makers, Job 
xxxv. 10, Ps. exlix. 2, and Creators, 
Eccles. xii. }, &c., all plural; that 
they render such texts in the singular 
number, (as in the Apostle’s Creed 
too,) if indeed we are to own more 
than one Creator or common parent, 
as being the immediate offspring of 
Christ? Acts xvii. 26, 28. Where by 
the way it appears, that the assertion 
of Gods more than one were more 
defensible from the phrase of Scrip- 
ture-writing, than that of divine per- 
sons more than one, for that not only 
we find it no where so written as of 
the former, but for as much as the 
latter exegetically added serves to as- 
certain and compleat the notion or 
idea of distinct Gods being the same 
thing in plainer terms. Three all- 
knowing, all-mighty persons, are every 
such divine person, a God. If one 
such make a God, more such make 
Gods. A Father and a begotten Son, 
either of them God Allmighty, is plain 
enough, but each of them a person 
by himself and to be God and Lord, 
speaks more out. 

The Sabellians of old, adhering to 
the numerical unity of God, (as our 
nominal Trinitarians now,) denied the 
proper personality of the Son as a 
distinct intelligent being and agent. 
The Arian and Semi-arian party firmly 
asserted it, and became the most pre- 
valent. Those again touching the 
substance and nature and essential 
pee of the person of the Son, 

ell into three divisions, the Mono, 
the Homoi, and the Hetero-usion 
parties. The two former of the Ni- 
cene Council were at length forced to 
a verbal accord centering in the Ho- 
mousios, an ambiguous term that 
might be construed to either of their 
senses, (One substance in number or 
one in sind only the /ike,) and so 


numbered the strict drian party and 
there condemned them. Who soon 
after did as much for those in diverse 

ater following councils. But the 
Fomousiens afterward again getting 
up, and running down the Arians, 
quite divided between themselves, the 
greater part of them to this day are 
real Trinitarians, (as all the vulgar,) 
i. e. for three divine all-knowing per- 
sons, whereof the Logos or Son is 
one. But then again owning the con- 
substantiality, both of them; the 
greater number of them, in a subdivi- 
sion, are for the coeternity and co- 
equality of the Father and Son; the 
other, holding both to be very God 
Almighty, and each a person by him- 
self, affirm the coeternity of Father 
and Son, to that end explaining the 
procession of the Son from the Fa- 
ther, by the way of necessary natural 
emanation, as light, &c., but denying 
the equality with the ancient fathers, 
neither did those of Nice at all assert 
it. This way goes Dr. Cudworth 
and of late Dr. Fowler, not asserting 
with the former the omnipotence of 
the Son to be ab extra only, or the 
Father’s concurse at pleasure. My 
friend to whom this is directed, goes 
the Arian way in the main. He de- 
nies the consubstantiality, eternity, 
and coequality of the Son, as also the 
hypostatical unity with the Divine 
Being of the man Christ Jesus. But 
affirming the preewxistence of the one 
nature of his person and his instru- 
mentality therein, in the creation of 
all beings and things under God, effli- 
ciently causing them to spring out of 
nothing ; he centers in a God of 
God, a begotten God, however pro- 
duced, (tho’ a creature too,) made 
nie and omniscient potentially, 
(as Dg. Cudw.,) the former de facto 
exerted in the creation, the latter 
when God pleases to concur with 
him. In short, God can make an 
infinite secondary cause, i. e. that 
may or can know, effect and do, all 
that ever himself (without him) ever 
did or can do to make another world. 
Nothing of immediate efficiency being 
his peculiar, besides the causation of 
an instrument, (if the Holy Spirit be 
not such another as Christ too,) @ 
God Almighty from without, as to his 


capacity ever poteat to all things 
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possible to be. Now, however, I 
would not derogate from Christ, as 
yet I can’t see thro’ all that, What 
has followed on it? 
a 

Sir, 

} correspondent’s remarks on 
the abolition of the sacramental 

test in our Inns of Court, [XX. 738, ] 
contain a striking evidence of the 
growing liberality of the age, and I 
would hail this liberality as a proof 
of more correct views of the nature 
of this test than what have formerly 
revailed. In the examination of the 
istory of the Sacrament or Supper of 
our Lord at its commencement, we 
find in it no act of worship, no cere- 
monial of a religious nature otherwise 
than the gratitude and thankfulness 
of our Divine Master for his food, 
and according to his uniform custom 
upon other occasions. We will not 
now stay to inquire whether this re- 
past was the Passover with a new de- 
signation imperative on the Jewish 
proselytes to Christianity only, or 
whether it was intended for universal 
adoption. Its history, its mystery, 
and its sacredness, (the last a term, in 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that ought to 
be exclusively applied to the Supreme 
Being,) form altogether one of the 
most lamentable proofs of the imbe- 
cility of the human understanding, to 
which the Christian Church in all its 
eriods has been too prone. Avoid- 
ing, therefore, the adoration of the 
host adopted by the Catholic Church, 
the creeds and confessions of faith at- 
tached unto the Supper of our Lord 
by many of the modern and reformed 
sects, and “the order of the hol 
communion,” as by law established, 
would briefly inquire into that view 
of the subject which seems now to 
limit its celebration to the professed 
members of a particular society, as 
an avowal of the tenets there propa- 
gated, or a test of church membership 
therewith connected. 
_ The universal prevalence of this rite 
is by some adduced as a perpetual 
and standing evidence of the origin of 
Christianity. Does not the adoption 
of it, by all Christian communities, 
apart from “its shewing forth the 
Lord’s death until he come,” demon- 
strate the importance that has ever 
been attached unto it as a badge of 
Christian fellowship ? But in the 
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Jatter sense, and perhaps the only fea- 
sible one, does it prove any doctrine, 
develope any opinion, illustrate any 
argument, or lessen the influence of 
any error connected with our com- 
mon profession of Christianity? If 
it is of practical importance only, it 
derives its efficacy, as all other mo- 
tives to virtuous conduct must do, 
from fitness, propriety, or the obliga- 
tion of obedience enforced by a divine 
commandment. Allowing, therefore, 
the authority of the lawgiver of the 
church for its institution, and apart 
from its idolatrous perversion, may 
not all Christian communities adopt, 
with equal propriety, their own-form 
of celebration? But still farther, may 
not any sincere Christian, if equally 
mye arr join with equal satis- 
faction, or with equal prea any 
other denomination of the Christian 
community into which the great body 
of the Church is divided, in the ac- 
customed form of the administration 
of this rite belonging to each? Does 
participating with a Calvinist make 
me a disciple of Calvin, or with the 
Church of England make me a Trini- 
tarian? On the contrary, does not my 
participation prove that I am ready 
to acknowledge the members of one 
or the other church as my brethren? 
In this point of view, the Supper of 
our Lord amongst his real followers 
is analogous to the pipe of peace 
smoked in the wigwam of the North 
American savages. Far from requir- 
ing any uniformity of opinion or de- 
claration of faith peculiar to a class, 
its requisites are brotherhood, bene- 
volence and peace. 

This mode of consideration, I am 
glad to learn, is not greatly at vari- 
ance with that of Milton’s, developed 
in his ‘* Treatise of Christian Doc- 
trine,” respecting this ordinance. It 
may likewise be alleged as an apology 
for the test required by law for eli- 

ibility to offices of civil trust or emo- 
ument. Supposing such a test neces- 
sary, could the legislature in a Chris- 
tian community have ordained one 
less objectionable? The homogeneity 
of the term Christian is claimed b 
all the various classes under whic 
man has been arranged and identified 
as a follower of our Lord. In all 
these classes the ordinance of his Sup- 
per has been perpetuated. Could a 
badge of Christian fellowship be de- 
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vised equally common to the great 
family of the Church? And if com- 
mon to all, where is the intolerable 
verievance of substituting it on admis- 
sion to offices of trust? It is not my 
intention to vindicate, much less to 
support the measures of our governors 
in this case of arbitrary enactment ; 
it is only to submit, that one of less 
encroachment to a liberally-informed 
mind could not well have been de- 
vised, 

We have often had to witness and 
deplore the taunt and reviling mani- 
fested when gentlemen of true Dis- 
enting principles and education have 
found it necessary, as a qualification 
for magisterial or other public duties, 
to submit to this test of Christianity. 
1 so denominate it, because common 
to all the Christian world ; instituted 
without any prescribed rule or form, 
and therefore, as discretion may point 
vut, liable to the regulation and form 
best adapted to its usefulness and per- 
petuity. Did our Lord sit with the 
harisee at meat, and shall we refuse 
to sit down with any of his followers 
at his table?) When will sectarianism 
manifest its strength without schism 
to support it?) When will Christian- 
ity so far prevail that men shall only 
recognize them as a friend and a bro- 
ther? If this rite has practical influ- 
ence, does it consist in the brother- 
hood of participation, or in the form 
im which it is administered? If in 
te lormer, how subordinate and insig- 
miheant the form of its celebration ; 

in the latter, to what importance * 
13 the rite itself diminished ! 

W. H. 


A 


Thoughts on some Difficulties in the 
Christian Ministry. 


Li. real Christians must hail 
i with satisfaction the inerease 
among their ministers of a disposition 
to regard with great seriousness the 
diliculties which present themselves 
m connexion with the important office 
they have taken upon them. For 
their own sakes and for the sake of 
the congregations to which they mi- 
mister, it may be wished that their 
individual responsibility should not 


> “ 
Our correspondent means, we | 


_ 
~ 


sume, Aow litle importance. Ep. 


be over-rated; yet it is easy to see 
that they are little likely to do good 
in the world unless themselves deeply 
impressed by a sense of what they 
have to do and what they ought to 
be. We have no hope of the minister 
who is not in youth zealous, perhaps 
enthusiastic, in his notions of the im- 
portant part he has to perform. Let 
him also have a quick, perhaps cx- 
aggerated notion of the difliculties 
before him. It is of some conse- 
quence, however, that he should nei- 
ther be misled by other people nor 
blind, himself, to the real nature of 
the principal among those difficulties. 
If his vigilance be turned into a wrong 
channel; if he hears, for instance, 
chiefly of the enmity, bigotry and 
intolerance with which he will be re- 
garded by other sects, where it is lis 
business as a young man and a mi- 
nister of the gospel of peace, to begin 
his career with kindness in his heart 
and conciliation on his tongue, he will 
not be likely to give himself the op- 
portunity of forming correct notions 
respecting the characters of individuals 
with whom he will be brought too 
soon, perhaps, by the very nature of 
his office, into a state of polemical 
warfare. If he comes rather with the 
feelings of a soldier than a shepherd, 
an appointed leader destined to head 
his people in a contest with other 
sects, the principal difficulty will still 
be kept out of view. He may fight 
well—nay, may conquer—but he will 
not have advanced in that knowledge 
of human nature, in a variety of situ- 
ations and under the influence of a 
variety of opinions, which is essen- 
tial to his being an effective preacher 
for the people. It must ever be la- 
mented that the general expediency 
of choosing a profession early in life, 
tends to multiply the number of 
young men who enter the ministry 
without having had any previous op- 
portunity of acquiring that branch of 
knowledge of which we have just 
spoken. We know not how it should 
be otherwise ; but so it is. Let not, 
however, so completely optional an 
evil as wilful prejudice and blindness 
be added to this original disadvantage. 
Let the world, by all means, be viewed 
in a just light by the young minister. 
We wish not to see him imbued with 
any poetical ideas of the victories he 
will achieve, the benevolence with 
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which he will be received, the power 
of truth to the overcoming of preju- 
dice and error; but what we do wish 
him to feel is, that he has many 
things to learn from and of his fellow- 
christians before he can be qualified 
to enter into their feelings ; that the 
question is not simply one of truth 
and error, becattse early associations 
and habits take so fast a hold on the 
minds of men that many cannot dis- 
cern or distinguish between them; 
and that, of course, the most hopeful 
way of proceeding is to make one’s self 
intimately acquainted with these. To 
attack the majority of Calvinistic be- 
lievers with no more knowledge of 
them than can be gained from their 
creeds and confessions and a few con- 
troversial books, savours but little of 
the spirit of sound philosophy. But, 
it may be asked, how, after all, can 
Unitarian ministers become intimately 
conversant with orthodox believers ? 
And that it is difficult we have admit- 
ted ;—difficult, but not impossible. 
One great impediment arises from the 
Calvinistic persuasion that Unitarians, 
while they remain such, cannot be 
saved :_ another, from the feelings of 
pride and resentment which this opi- 
nion arouses in our minds. Till this 
last impediment be removed, how- 
ever, nothing can be done: that it 
should be expelled from our breasts 
is plain, not only from the general 
scope of that law which commands us 
to return good for evi], but from the 
consideration that we are resenting, 
not a feeling, but an opinion—not a 
movement of malice against ourselves, 
but, in a large proportion of cases, a 
deep-rooted dread of our opinions 
arising out of misconceptions as to 
our doctrines and their tendencies. 
With every allowance for original in- 
tolerance of spirit, fearing, as we see 
too much reason, that some doctrines 
abet and encourage this spirit—with 
the opinion, the simple opinion itself, 
we have nothing to do but to refute 
it, if we can. To suppose that be- 
cause a man thinks he sees in the 
Bible that persons holding my senti- 
ments cannot be saved, is therefore 
evilly and unkindly disposed towards 
me, would he monstrous injustice. 
* But it is galling to be placed by our 

ellow-creatures on a footing of infe- 

nority to those whom we know to be 
beneath ourselves both in talent and 
VOL. XX. F 


information!” It is so; but this and 
many other humiliating things will 
be supportable to him who has learned 
to love his fellow-creatures with a 
Christian’s love, who has so read the 
book of God as to understand the 
nature of his obligations to his Maker, 
and so studied the hearts and minds 
of men as to feel the incalculable 
blessings which a knowledge of the 
truth “as it is in Jesus,” is calcu- 
lated to eonvey. Such a man will 
not simply regard his differing bre- 
thren with a distant and philosophic 
candour ; he will put his kind feel- 
ings in action; he will endeavour, by 
every possible means, to meet those 
with whom he cannot meet in the 
house of prayer, on common and un- 
disputed ground, in works of mercy 
and love, in the offices of a neighbour 
and friend ; and he will not be baflled 
by those failures of attention to him, 
those marks of favouritism shewn to 
the holders of the popular creed, 
which may and often do spring from 
a mistaken principle, not a bad state 
of the affections. A Unitarian should 
be willing to allow that a Calvinist 
cannot regard Aim as so fitting an 
agent in any good work as the person 
whom that Calvinist believes to be in 
a better state with regard to the 
prospect of final salvation, What is 
there in this that should offend the 
Unitarian or turn him from any clear 
duty? Ifa form of trial like this 
cannot be borne, if we are driven 
from the discharge of our duties be- 
cause another man has an intolerant 
creed and is too much governed by 
it, it looks ill for our Christianity aud 
our cause. 

To him, however, who is not thus 
easily disconcerted, but strives to 
know other Christians in ‘a tore 
excellent way,” there will be difficul- 
ties of another kind, perhaps, and‘not 
less trying. There will be conflicts 
with his own spirit and the spirits of 
other men; there will probably be 
times when he will feel it difficult to 
resist the kindness of those whose 
bigotry and cruelty he once dreaded, 
The desire to advance his spiritual 
interests may sometimes subject him 
to importunity, while in some cases, 
perhaps, silence may be sufficiently 
trying. ‘The admiration he cannot 
fail to feel, if he puts aside prejudice, 
for self-denying and patient workers 
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in what they believe to be the cause 
of God, will be seducing too. But, if 
strong in the love of truth, these 
temptations will not overpower him. 
And what will be the result of his 
trial? A heart imbued with feelings 
of Christian tenderness towards other 
men, a knowledge, an intimate know- 
ledge of their feelings, their preju- 
dices, their habits of judging; no 
cold abstraction, but a genuine living 
picture of what his fellow-creatures 
are. Instead of a vague, general de- 
sire to spread the truth, he will have 
attained a personal insight into its 
value; a sense of its adaptation to 
the purposes for which it was origi- 
nally promulgated; a facility in com- 
municating his ideas in such language 
as experience has taught him will 
most effectually accomplish the end 
he has in view; in fine, a determina- 
tion to become “ all things to all 
men,” if by any means he may save 
some. 

There is nothing visionary or ro- 
mantic in all this: imagination is ex- 
ercised about what is partially, rather 
than what is rhol/ly, known. When 
we accustom ourselves to speak of or 
preach to differing Christians without 
accurate knowledge of their peculi- 
arities, we are very liable to exercise 
our fancy rather than a sound judg- 
ment. Experience and “ integrity of 
attention” to the various forms under 
which human nature presents itself, 
correct this propensity, and give a 
character of solidity to our reasonings, 
which procures them a degree of re- 
spect from those who differ from us, 
never yielded to the individuals by 
whom they feel they are not under. 
stood. 

There is another difficulty connected 
with the ministerial office which it is 
worth mentioning. The knowledge 
of human nature derived from meta- 
physical studies is very valuable, but 
is apt to stand in the way of a young 
ministers success with the people for 
a considerable time after he com- 
mences his active ministry. Few pro- 
ceed to that perfection of philoso- 
phical attainment at which all the 
previous steps of the process are 
scarcely to be perceived or detected, 
to that point at which, a certain resu/t 
being obtained, there exists no longer 
in the mind a perpetual reference to 
parts of the long process by which 
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it was led into its present state. 
While the studies themselves are 
going on, the student is apt to forget 
that the multitude must have a short- 
er road to truth. He loses time in 
yroving to them by the light of phi- 
fesgh what they believed before by 
the light of revelation ; they want to 
be impressed, and he labours chiefly 
toinform. It is not easy, besides, for 
one accustomed to close argument 
and reading to descend to the easy 
and popular style. Neither can a 
mind which has for some time had 
its best powers turned into this chan- 
nel, readily allow the subordinate im- 
portance of what, if a pursuit at all, 
is generally a favourite, and, there- 
fore, seducing pursuit. It seems un- 
grateful to say to philosophy, ‘“‘ We 
will borrow all your lights, make use 
of all the aids you bring us, but you 
yourself shall be unseen, unfelt— 
your aid unacknowledged: we must 
use you as if we used you not, and 
have you as if we had you not ;”” and 
yet how can a Christian minister hope 
for great or general success but by 
this entire subordination of mental at- 
tainment to the purposes of his mi- 
nistry ? 

His is indeed a difficult office. 
We expect from him much, too 
much. We call him from his retired 
studies to fill the station of a leader, 
a teacher, a guide to our young men 
and old men, and we blame him 
for failures in things which have 
formed no part of his education, 
which he has therefore to acquire 
after the period of his settling with a 
congregation. Still the acquisition is 
very attainable, “‘ if there be first a 
willing mind,” and if the various 
ways and means of spoiling or dis- 
couraging him be not put into action 
in too unsparing a.manner. If there 
be any truth in the old maxim, ‘** De- 
fend a man from his friends,” &c., 
itis a truth that particularly applies 
here, The lessons he may learn from 
those he too easily calls ‘‘ adversa- 
ries” and “‘ opponents,” are to the 
full as useful, and are less dangerous, 
than those he may gain among friends 
and partizans. There is a species of 
injustice also, to which Unitarians 
are but too prone. They talk of their 
ministers as if they were not liable 
to the same influences as themselves. 
They blame them for not rising very 
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much beyond the spirit of their age 
or people. Here truth ought to be 
spoken. If a high tone of piety, if 
particular strictness in manners, if a 
certain quantity of attention to the 
private interests of members of their 
congregations were absolutely Rs- 
guirep, were made a point of by 
those congregations, who can doubt 
that the demand would be answered? 
Not, perhaps, immediately, but sure- 
ly eventually. If, on the contrary, 
talent and eloquence are more lm 
demand than Christian zeal and re- 
ligious usefulness, then Unitarians 
themselves are settling the character 
of their ministry, and, far as we may 
be from wishing to shelter indolence, 
we must admit that censures which 
often fall so heavily upon ministers, 
should at least be shared by the peo- 
ple, to whom, in a-great measure, are 
attributable their prevailing deficien- 
cies. 
ee - 
Clapton, 

Sir, ' Dec. 22, 1825. 
be transatlantic critic (XX. 

549, col. 1) is, I dare say, unac- 
quainted with Wakefield’s ‘* Obser- 
vations on Pope,” published in 1796, 
or he had not failed to remark that 
the author has there exposed his 
own attempts “* to comment” on the 
“Song by a Person of Quality,” 
(which, however, extended no further 
than to two notes on the first stanza,) 
as freely as any foe might desire, or 
at least any foe less ‘ gross and ill- 
natured” than a * Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine,”’ 

Wakefield had published in 1794 a 
first volume of *‘ the Works of Alex- 
ander Pope, Esq., with Remarks and 
Illustrations,” then expecting such 
encouragement as would have allowed 
him to proceed. Disappointed in 
these expectations, he formed his 
further collections on Pope into the 
Observations, and thus concluded his 
address to the reader: ‘ Some verses 
of my friend Mr. W. Toulmin, ban- 
tering a mistake committed by me, 
at p. 326 of my former volume, will 
form an agreeable termination of this 
preface.” The verses are thus enti- 
tled: ‘* By a Person of no Quality, 
on reading Mr. Wakefield’s Criticisms 
on Pope’s Song, Flutt’ring spread 
thy purple pinions.”’ The following 
is the first of the seven stanzas : 


Watchful Wakefield, late and early, 
Slumb’ring o’er the page of Pope ! 

Wit has catch’d her Critic fairly, 
Twisting sand into a rope. 

Your correspondent T. F, B. (XX. 
678) appears not to have seen, or he 
could have scarcely omitted to notice, 
the Review of Dr. Chalmers’s Astro- 
nomical Discourses in your XIIth 
Volume (pp. 418—426). 

I wish it were in my power fully to 
satisfy H. W. (XX. 681) as to an in- 
quiry which a subscriber to Priest- 
ley’s Works might, perhaps, with 
more propriety have addressed imme- 
diately to the Editor, The XXIVth 
Volume, containing the Lectures on 
History, from the enlarged American 
edition, will, I have no doubt, be 
through the press before the end of 
February, In the mean time, I must 
request every subscriber, with whom 
Tam not already in correspondence, to 
forward a letter to my friend Mr. 
Eaton, 187, High Holborn, contain- 
ing his full address, what volumes he 
haus received, and where, in London, 
the rest which are printed may be 
sent, with an order for payment on 
delivery. Circumstances which I have 
been under the unpleasant necessity 
of detailing in your work on a former 
occasion, constrain me to add, that 
without such communication no vo- 
lume will be delivered. 

H. W. must excuse me, if I cannot 
inform him how soon the labour which 
I, perhaps unadvisedly, encountered 
when ten years younger than at pre- 
sent, will be at an end. I can assure 
him that the delay of “ more than 
twelve months” is not more than 
prudence fully justified; and that 
strict prudence would rather have 
further detained me amidst literary 
engagements which, except as to one 
of them soon to appear before the 
public, were less inviting, though not 
so unproductive. I trust, notwith- 
standing the unfavourable appearance 
of a plan left incomplete, that no 
subscriber will be materially injured 
by possessing, on the terms of the 
subscription, nearly the whole of Dr. 
Priestley’s Theological and Miscella- 
neous Works, (several of which can- 
not now be procured on any terms, ) 
in a correct and connected form, and 
with additions intended to illustrate 
them, and thus tosubserve the author’s 
favourite and truly honourable designs. 
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| am, however, happy to inform 
if. W. and the rest of the Subseri- 
bers, that the 25th Volume will con- 
tain every remaining article of the 
works included in my edition ; and 
that I have now reason to promise 
mvself, should life and health be 
eranted me, that the present year will 
not pass without my having made 
considerable advances in preparation 
forthe First Volume. I beg leave, on 
this occasion, to repeat my request to 
those umong your readers who can 
thus favour me, for the prompt com- 
munication of letters or any informa- 
tion calculated to assist in the execu- 
tion of my design. The trite Jis dat, 
qui cith dat, they will give me leave 
to say, is peculiarly suited to the pre- 
sent application. J. T. RUTT. 


January 3, 1826. 

I. S. My excellent friend Dr. Car- 
penter, (XX. 740,) whose early patron- 
age of my design, and his uniformly 
punctual attention to the Editor’s con- 
venience, have been most exemplary, 
will, I trust, accept the above expla- 
nation, which was designed to appear 
in vour last Volume. I wish I could 
feel what his kind partiality prompts 
him to express, on the subject of /a- 
hour. Lust, rather, confess a seri- 
ous truth, that the delay, and my fre- 
quent occupation among the writings 
of Dr. Priestley, have served greatly 
to enhance my apprehension as to the 
satisfactory performance of the ardu- 
ous duty [| have ventured to under- 
take. 

=< 
Collections at Boston, United States, 
Jor the Sufferers at Miramichi. 


|Extract of a letter from Mr. Goodacre, 
\stronomical Lecturer, to Rev. Dr. J. 
tvans, dated Philadelphia, Nov. 19, 
1825.] 
()' all the letters of introduction 
which you did me the kindness to 
supply, that to the Rev. Mr. Parkman, 
of Boston, produced me the greatest 
source of pleasure. He is an excel- 
lent man. The Unitarians of Boston 
area noble race. I never thought be- 
tore that the world contained such 
men. They are after my own heart. 
At no very distant day T may enjoy, 
| hope, the pleasure of reading ‘you 
some notes of sermons, taken by me, 
‘hat I heard preached by some of their 


leaders when I was at Boston. Boston 
is indeed a spiritual place, not accord- 
ing to Calvinistic cant, but according 
to the true evangelical sense of the 
word. To spend a Sunday in Boston, 
if a man has any religious feeling, 
must warm his heart. But it is not 
in words that they excel merely. Take 
an example: you will, before you re- 
ceive this, hear of the dreadful fires 
in and about Miramichi in the British 
province of New Brunswick. But you 
will not hear of Boston ‘“* doings” 
(as the Americans call it) perhaps. 
The news reached Boston late in the 
week, ending Nov. 6th, and on Sunday 
last, Nov. 13, sermons in behalf of 
the sufferers were made at the follow- 
ing churches : 

Dol. Cents. 
Rev. Dr. Channing’s........ 529 64 
Rev. Mr. Palfray’s ........ 392 0 
Rev. Mr. Young’s.......... 320 0 
Rev. Dr. Powell’s.......-.. 260 0 
Rev. Mr. Pierpont’s........ 212 20 
Rev. Mr. Frothingham’s.... 207 0 
Rev. Mr. Barrett’s . ...... 201 57 
Rev. Mr. WANES cccccce oo 149 @ 
Rev. Mr. Green’s......... 150 0 





AllCongregational Unitarian 2411 96 
Unitarian Episcopal,....... 162 0 





2593 96 
Rev. Mr. Wisner’s 301 73 
Rev. Mr. Dwight’s 262 64 
St. Paul’s Church 205 67 Episcopalian. 
Rev.Mr.Wayland’s 121 0 boa Bant 
Rev. Mr. Sharp’s 131 50 ¢‘* ?@P- 
Rev. Mr. Ballou’s 80 0 7. ee 
Rev. Mr. Streeter’s 92 0 } waeneneen. 
Methodist Churches 136 0 
Roman Catholic 120 0 


Con, Trin. 





1450 54 ‘Trinitarian. 
2593 96 Unitarian. 





Total 4044 50 


Several churches not heard from. 
Upwards of 3000 dollars have been 
subscribed at Merchants’ Hall. And 
this is a town of 45,000 inhabitants, 
and the sufferers are neither in their 
own state nor in their own government, 
but the colonial subjects of that king- 
dom which was so recently their ene- 
my! Can this be matched in the 
civilized world? Can the piety, ta- 
lent, public spirit and wealth of Bos- 
ton be matched, by any city of 45,000 
inhabitants, in the civilized world? I 


think not. 


—_ 





POETRY. 
— 
HYMN TO LIBERTY. 


Sweet Liberty, wake thee! too long hast thou slumbered 
Can thy dreams be so dear, that they tempt to sleep on ? 

Cast away thy gilt chains, and the voices unnumbered 
Ofa glad world shall tell that thy thraldom is done ! 


Oh shall not, ere long, that soiled mirror be shivered, 
Which is dim with the sighs of pale glory for thee— 
And the bright Sabbath dawn, in which millions delivered 

Shall lift their first hymn to the God of the Free ? 


Take the wings of the morning, fly over the world— 
There is many a land, where the tyrant is lord ;— 

Yet, oh shall not in al/ thy proud flag be unfurled, 
And the tree of life girt by thy cherubim-sword ? 


The Persian, who dared with the scourge and the fetter 
Insult the free waves of the Hellespont-sea, 

Did he do, sacred Freedom! aught wiser or better 
Than those who lay scourges and fetters on thee ? 


No, thy tides will yet rise in their strength and their scorn, 
‘To wash every vestige of slavery away ; 

And the thrones will grow pale in the light of thy morn, 
As the night-stars are drowned in the gold waves of day ! 


One flood of redemption will sweep o’er the earth, 
That thy own victor-ark on the deluge may ride ; 
And the peace-hallowed olive will be the first birth 
Of the world, when at length the proud waters subside. 


Then, oh then, shall arise, in its splendour millennial, 
The sun of free Truth o’er the mountains of time ; 
And Earth shall again wear the verdure perennial, 
And the amaranth * she wore in her paradise-prime. 


Then at length in the wilderness fresh springs shall murmur, 
Then at length in the desert strange roses shall bloom, 
While each year, as it passes, will rivet yet firmer 
Every bond of the rights which the nations resume. 


Say not, think not, the Age, which the poets call Golden, 
Has passed from this bleak world for ever aw ay— 

That no sunburst of promise will ever embolden 
The eagle to mount to the throne of the day ! 


Already—already—the irons are starting 

From the hands of the myriads they pinioned so long ; 
Already the beams of young Freedom are darting 

On the statue ¢ they warm till it hails them in song ! 


In the World of the West the bright ensign of Union 
Is floating o’er nations enlightene «i and free ; 

And soon will all join in the splendid communion 
From the heart of the land to the isle of the sca! 


* Immortal amaranth, a flower which once 
In paradise, fast by the tree ot life, 
Began to bloom, &c. 
Milton, P. L. UL 


t An allusion to the celebrated statue of a which was said to yield music 
When it felt the first rays of the morning sun,—C, Tac, Ano, Ill. 61. 
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The pure laurels of Washington yet will be green 

In the realms where the Inca and Spaniard have reigned ; 
And the Andes will look down on one happy scene 

Of glory redeemed, and of freedom regained. 


And Hellas—dear Hellas !—the same brilliant standard 
From Eurotas to Dirce ere long will be thrown 

Abroad in those winds, which for ages have squandered 
Their sweet breath on the flag of the despot alone. 


No more shall the Greek, in degenerate terror, 

Brook the scourge and the chain from the fear of the sword ; 
No more shall the free wave of Salamis mirror 

The colours that tell of an Ottoman lord! 


In vain may the bands of the Orient environ 
The hosts of a nation with glory on fire ;— 
No slave will unhallow the death-land of Byron, 
No freeman forget the last notes of his lyre * 


And thou too, Riego! how fond was the dream, 
That thy blood would cement up a half-fallen throne— 
That the hearts of the race thou didst rise to redeem 
Only caught the proud pulses of hope from thy own! 


Thy patriot-sword may be sheathed for a while, 
But it yet will be drawn by a patriot’s hand, 

And the spirit of Freedom will look down and smile, 
As she waves her bright wing o’er a tyrantless land ! 


(ver Spain’s hundred hills, and her beautiful valleys, 
The cry of Deliverance yet will be heard ; 
And the serf in her huts, and the slave in her galleys, 
Will feel their hearts leap at the paradise-word, 
Forbid it, that any unhallowed Alliance 
Should hold the crushed nations for ever in thrall— 
That the fere should long bid their imperial defiance 
To the reason, the faith, and the glory of all! 


No, Mankind will yet wake to a loftier duty, 
Than that which enjoins them to sink into slaves ; 

And their eyes will be opened, though late, to the beauty 
Of Truth that ennobles, of Freedom that saves ! 


Thy first steps, lovely Liberty! sometimes may falter— 
But thy march will not cease, nor thy banner be furled 
Till thy conquering hand shall have reared a proud altar , 
To the God of the Free, o’er the thrones of a world! 
Crediton, 1826, 
tee —— 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE CRITICAL SYNOPSIS OF THE 
MONTHLY REPOSITORY FOR JULY, 1824. 


Sik, 

IN noticing my Sonnet, written in Burbage Wood,* you were pleased to 
make a kind of inquiry, whether I might not be a “ a direct descendant of” 
Dare, (my namesake,) “ the quick-witted patriot of olden time.” + 

Wry not? Ifa mind that all knowledge would know 
_Ot ages elapsed and of ages to come ; 
If thoughts that with freedom and liberty glow 
hat man may be one, and the wide earth a home: 


---— 





— ———$_— 





ad Vide Mon. Repos, XIX, 423. 
+ Vide Mon. Repos, XX, 393. 








u 
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Poetry.—Hymn, sung in the Old Meeting-House, Birmingham. 47 


If hopes—that are bright as the glories that gild 

The themes of the prophet—the songs of the bard ; 
Those themes, that a view of eternity yield ; 

Those songs that on earth give to virtue reward : 


If pride—that self-thought and philosophy nurse, 
Uplifting the mind above fashion’s mad rules ; 
That mocks at the power that is placed in the purse, 

The pomp of the proud, and the custom of fools: 


If feeling—that Nature still holds in her train, 
That sighs with the weeper, that smiles with the gay ; 
That curses the tyrant wherever he reign, 
And quits superstition for Truth’s heavenly ray : 
If mind—-hope—thought—feeling, like these are allied 
To those who have flourished, the good and the brave, 
Then he was my sire who crouched not to pride, 
And he is of 4indred who dwells o’er the wave. 


©! long as that wave shall beat free on thy land, 
So long may Columbia be chainless and free ; 
My hope is in her,—for the world by her hand 
Its freedom shall gain,—shall as fetterless be ! 
JOSEPH DARE. 
Hinckley, December 24, 1825. 
—=— 


HYMN. 


ALL nature sings the bounteous Power 
From which its beauties flow ; 
The rolling wave, the cooling show’r, 
The lofty oak, the humble flow’r, 
Alike their Author own, their mighty Maker show. 


They tell of him whose pow'rful hand 

From nothing all things made ; 
He stretch’d the skies, he spread the land, 
Obedient to his high command 

That sun majestic rose, whose glories never fade. 


Let the glad sound of song arise 
To him who all has given— 
Oh, Thou who reign’st above the skies, 
Accept the praise, the sacrifice, 
Of man, thy noblest work, the destin’d heir of heav’n. 
To him alone thy goodness gave 
To bear thine image here, 
Oh let thy mercy from the grave 
His reason, thy true image, save, 
And love correct the faults which dimm’d that image here. 
RE 
HYMN, 


Sung after Sermon, in the Old Meeting-House, Birmingham, on New- Year's 
Day, 1826. 


Tue year has pass’d away, 
Swift as the gliding stream ; 

And all its scenes appear 
Like relics of a dream ! 

Spent are its griefs, 

Its joys are flown, 
And mem’ry holds 

Their trace alone ! 





Poetry. — Stanzas. 


Thee, God of endless days, 
Our grateful souls shall bless, 
Whose love prolongs our lives, 
And soothes each past distress ; 
An op’ning year 
Thy gifts renews ; 
Let not our hearts 
Their praise refuse ! 


Frail, fleeting life! how soon 
May thy probation close ; 
And they who prize thee most, 
In the still grave repose ! 

Thy joys are brief, 
Not made to last ; 
And change comes o’er 
‘Thy seasons fast. 


Then, mortal! pause, and trace 
Time’s progress, and thine own ! 
Shall earth thy cares engage, 
When better things are known ? 
Oh, fix thy love 
On heav’nly bliss ; 
All other good 
Shall fail, but this. 


‘Time’s measur’d term shall end! 
Then dawns th’ eternal day, 
Whose sun shall never set, 
Nor shine with clouded ray : 
When virtue’s sons 
To heav’n shall rise, 
With glory crown’d, 
That never dies. 


Then, let thy zeal be strong, 
Life’s purpose to fulfil ; 
And oak, with all thy pow’rs, 
Thy righteous Father’s will : 
So shall thy deeds 
Be truly bless’d, 
And death conduct 
To endless rest. 


ene 

STANZAS 
Is life adream? Then let me slumber still, 
And let earth's visions float before mine eyes, 
(lad in the semblance of reality. 
If they suflice the yearning heart to fill, 
lo exercise its joys, its hopes, its fears, 
Phro’ all th’ uncertain measure of our ears, 
Why are not men content? perverse of will ! 


They change, they fade, and life itself exhales 

Like morning dew upon the tender flower, 

Or incense breath’d from rose-encircled bower. 

It passes like a song—like passionate tales 

Told into beauty’s ever-listening ear ; 

Or, drawing the close circle yet more near, 

As spirit-stirring scenes stand forth in words of power. 








H. Hf. 
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Well! let life pass, and melt in air away ! 


Let change come after change in rapid motion 
As wave succeedeth wave upon the ocean ! 
Gaze we upon the visions of the day 

Ju such a mood, that they shall ever bring 


Peace: 


or, of sorrow’s wild harp strike the string 


Calmly, with mingled notes of deep devotion. 


OBITUARY. 


ae 


1825. November 21, at his son’s resi- 
dence in Vooting, Mr. Wittiam Bick- 
NELL, in the 77th year of his age. This 
venerable and excellent individual was 
formerly master of an academy at Pon- 
der’s End, and which was afterwards 
removed to Tooting. He was at no pe- 
ried of his life ambitious of public notice, 
and he passed the evening of his life in 
tranquil retirement with one of the elder 
branches of his own family. A firm be- 
liever in the truth of the Holy Scriptures, 
and a diligent and fearless inquirer into 
the meaning of the sacred text, he exem- 
plified, as well in his domestic relations 
as in his converse with the world, the 
benign spirit of the Christian religion ; 
and having endeavoured to do the will of 
his heavenly Father, and to submit to it 
with patience, he experienced the con- 
solations of the gospel, and met death 
without the slightest manifestation of 
fear, Such a happy termination is fitly 
likened to ‘ falling asleep.” Mr, Bick- 
nell was born August 12, 1749, in the 
borough of Southwark, where his father 
carried on business as a worsted-maker, 
but his family were originally from Somer- 
setshire. When the subject of this me- 
moir was ouly five years of age, his father 
died, leaving «a young widow and five 
infant children. She was, however, a 
female of very superior powers of mind, 
and of industrious and active habits, which 
cuabled her very successfully to carry on 
the business, and to bring up her family. 
When her son was eight years of age, 
she sent him to Mr. Wesley’s school at 
Kingswood, near Bristol, which at that 
time was conducted as a general board- 
ing-school, though it has since been ap- 
propriated to the sons of the Methodist 
preachers only. ‘The school was then 
under the superintendence of a Mr. Par- 
kinson, whose care and assiduity as a 
tutor made a strong impression on the 
iniud of his young pupil, and of which he 
always retained a grateful remembrance. 
From a letter of this worthy man, it ap- 
pears that he greatly distinguished himself 
by the progress which he made in the 
usual branches of an English education, 
together with the Latin and Greek lan- 
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guages. Although he continued for se 
veral years at this school, yet on the whole 
he does not appear to have been very 
comfortable. Iu a manuscript memou 
of his life he remarks, that ‘* the plan of 
the school as laid down by Mr. Wesley 
was well calculated for improvement ; 
but in the practical part there was great 
defect. We rose at four in the morning, 
summer and winter, and were closely 
confined nearly the whole day. No fire 
was ever allowed in the school-room, 
nor any childish games of recreation per- 
mitted. I have experienced,” he adds, 
** the ill effects of studying so much by 
candle-light whilst at Kingswood, through 
my whole life.” He always, however, 
considered himself under great obliga- 
tions to this school, Here the fouuda- 
tion of those active habits, which never 
left him, were laid, and his mind also 
became permanently impressed with the 
importance of religion. ‘* But above 
all,” he remarks, ** | was instructed in 
the knowledge of God and the Christian 
religion. Here I first received my serious 
impressions, and these were then so 
deeply engraven on my mind, that they 
have never been erased, and | trust they 
never will. I have reason to be thankful 
that the kind providence of God ever 
cast my lot to be placed under the care 
of so good and valuable a man as Mr. 
Parkinson.” 

After leaving Kingswood in 1760, he 
prosecuted his studies under Mr. Lee, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and 
at that time head Master of Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s Grammar School, in St. Olave’s, 
Southwark. Here also his progress was 
very considerable, and he secured the 
confidence and respect of his tutor. He 
was withdrawn from school at an early 
period, though very desirous of continuing 
for some time longer, and assisted his 
mother in her business, Of his mothe: 
he thus speaks: “* She was a woman of 
a very bevevolent, charitable and humane 
temper. She always rose early. All 
who kuew her admired her uncommon 
activity, as well in her domestic concerns 
as in her shop and factory.”” The con- 
fiuement to which he was vow subject 
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was very great, and after a short time 
the whole weight of the business lay 
upon him. His active mind, notwith- 
standing, soared above every difficulty, 
and for several years he prosecuted a 
plan of study with diligence and success. 
Of this he writes as follows: ** [I rose at 
or before five in the morning, and applied 
myself first to my classical studies and 
to the Hebrew language, afterwards to 
the different branches of mathematics 
and uatural philosophy. 1 also practised 
music, with which I have occasionally 
amused myself for forty-six years.”” His 
attention, however, was not confined to 
subjects of science. He devoted some 
portions of his time to the study of theo- 
logy, both controversial and practical. 
He had attended the preaching of the 
Methodists with his mother, and Mr. 
Wesley being a frequent visitor in the 
family, he became decidedly attached to 
the doctrines of Christianity as taught by 
that extraordinary man and the liturgy 
of the Church of England. He closely 
studied the Calvinistic and Arminian 
writers, particularly Mr. Toplady and 
Mr. Fletcher, the amiable incumbent of 
Madely. The Checks to Antinomianism 
which were penned by the latter writer, 
so confirmed him in the doctrine of Ge- 
neral Redemption that he never after- 
wards had the least doubt on the sub- 
ject. At an early period he received the 
communion at the Established Church 
and at Mr. Wesley's Chapels. He, how- 
ever, never became a member of the 
Methodist Society. About the time tha 
Mr. Bicknell reached the age of puberty 
& most unhappy circumstance had nearly 
separated him from his mother. The 
remembrance of it gave him pain as long 
as he lived. He relates this as follows: 
** A neighbour was very desirous to ob- 
tain a lease from my mother of a large 
piece of ground behind our house, and 
which | greatly valued for the recreation 
it afforded in the summer as a garden. 
My mother consulted me—I objected, and 
the applicant was positively refused again 
and again. 1 supposed the matter was 
ended. He, however, applied to Mr. 
Wesley to interfere. He did so, and 
though I adhered to my former obje« tion, 
my mother, unknown to me, granted a 
lease, at a small rent, for the whole term 
of the Original lease.” This imprudent 
“tep, if appears, was a serious injury to 
the family ‘many years afterwards, Boe 
strong ¥ points out the great impropricty 
of ministers of the gospel using : 
ut di ¢ induence with those that they may 
visit. Mr. Bicknell, though he always 
venerated Mr, Wesley's character, vet 


auy 


in 


this affair justly thought him greatly to 
blam * This,” continues Mr. Bickne \] 
" ’ . : j ; , 
© powerlul an cflect on ny 





mind, that I at first determined to quit 
her house: it, however, so far separated 
us, that for a long time after, althongh 
living under the same roof, we had nog 
that harmonious intercourse with each 
other which had hitherto subsisted. I sepa- 
rated myself from my mother in her reli- 
gious exercises with the family, and con- 
tinued to act this undutiful part for sony 
time, though | often regretted that [ had 
so done, being unhappy in my mind 
when I seriously reflected on the impro- 
priety, I may say the sinfulness, of my 
conduct; but my proud heart was unwil- 
ling to acknowledge my fault.” ** ‘This 
absence was at length removed by my 
mother earnestly inviting me to return 
to my duty, and which offer [ gladly ac- 
cepted, after a painful absence of more 
than a year. I have often reflected on 
this wilful act of disobedience to God 
and my dear parent, the best of mothers. 
1 have always considered this as the 
greatest sin I ever committed in my life, 
and how many tears have [ shed since 
that time, when I have considered the 
long suffering of my heavenly Father 
during the period of my sinful obstinacy, 
in not cutting me off from the face of th 
earth, thus making me a dreadful ex- 
ample of his displeasure for my rebel- 
lion! This quotation may have appeared 
long, but it so well shews what Mr. 
Bicknell was as a son, and what he was 
likely to become as a father and maste: 
of a family, that I could not persuade 
myself to abridge it. 

A confident dependence upon Divine 
Providence was always a strong feature 
in Mr. Bicknell’s faith and practice. It 
ordinary events are as really brought 
tbout by Divine agency as the more 
striking and uncommon, it becomes our 
duty to be habitually grateful for ordi- 
nary blessings, and to be specialiy re- 
gardful of signal favours and extraordi- 
nary deliverances. He remarks in his 
memoirs, that in three memorable in- 
stances God’s providence had_ protected 
him when his life was in the utmost 
jeopardy. The first instance was, when 
he was an infant he fell into the fire 
through the absence of his nurse; in the 
second, he was taken up by 2a bell-rope 
twisting about his neck; and in the 
third, he was dragged for a considerable 
distance on the ground, having been 
thrown by a spirited horse. ‘ Oh that 
I may ever remember,” he observes, 
** the goodness of God in thus preserving 
my life through these three dargerous 
calamities!" The death of his mother, 
Which happened in 1775, greatly afflicted 
him. She was carried to the grave by a 
lingering and oainfal disorder, which she 
bore with that exemplary patience which 
distinguishes the Christian character. 
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fowards the end of the year 1777, 
Mr. Bicknell married Miss Elizabeth 
Randall, by whom he had a numerous 
family. "The character of this excellent 
woman as a wife, a mother, and a mis- 
tress of a family, is beyond all praise. 
‘hose who best knew her will not think 
the following words a higher eulogy than 
she deserved: ‘* Her children arise up 
aud call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her. Many daughters 
have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
tiem all.”* Soon after this time, also, 
Mr. Bicknell appears to have entertained 
doubts of the truth of the doctrine of 
endless misery. He perceived some diffi- 
culties on this subject, aud being natu- 
rally of an inquiring and speculative turn 
of mind, he became very solicitous for 
curther information. He formed an ac- 
quaintance with Mr. John Cue, and the 
late Mr. Leicester, a clergyman of the 
Established Church, who, I believe, were 
both, at this time, Universalists, and 
from whom he received some informa- 
tion on the doctrine of universal restitu- 
tion. He also perused the writings of 
White and Stonchouse on this doctrine. 
Nothing very particular, however, trans- 
pired till the year 1787, when the late 
Mr. Elhanan Winchester landed in En- 
gland from America. This gentleman 
was introduced to Mr. Bickuell soon 
after his arrival, and a friendship was 
formed which continued as long as he 
remained in England, His opinion of 
Mr. Winchester will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from his memoirs: ‘* Al- 
though not a literary character, his elo- 
quence, amazing memory and natural 
venius, With his extensive Knowledge in 
biblical learning, formed him one of the 
vreatest orators that ] ever heard in the 
palpit, aud the most animating and 
pleasing preacher | ever did or ever ex- 
pect to hear. He wrote five Dialogues 
on the Universal Restoration, which I pe- 
rused in manuscript, and with which I 
was so charmed that I offered to publish 
them at my own expense.” It appears 
from private papers in the possession of 
Mr. Bicknell’s family, that he not only 
published the dialogues at his own risk, 


but also gare Mr. Winchester the suin of 


twenty guineas for the copy-right. This 
work was first published in 1788, and in 
a very short time the whole edition of a 
thousand copies was sold. When Mr. 
Winchester published a second edition 
the copy-right had been returned to him 
by Mr. Bicknell; the letter which con- 
tained this surrender is prefixed to the 
dialogues. Nothing, indeed, could ex- 
ceed the intimacy which subsisted be- 
tween the subject of this memoir and 


* Prov, xxx. 28, 29. 


Mr. Winchester. He was always re- 
ceived as a member of the family; and 
whenever his finances ran low they were 
supplied by the purse of his friend, al- 
though he was himself by no means in 
affluent circumstances. [ have heard a 
very near relation to Mr. Bicknell assert, 
that such was the confidence which Mr, 
Winchester had in his friendship, that 
he has been known, when he wanted 
change, to go into the shop of his friend 
and help himself to money from the (i/. 
I must, however, mention, to the honour 
of this American stranger, that when he 
afterwards became a popular preacher 
and a man of influence, that he used his 
utmost endeavours to serve his friend, 
and in many instances did it very suc- 
cessfully. 

But an important change was now 
about to take place in the situation aud 
employment of Mr, Bicknell. He thus 
affectingly mentions it: * 1 had now four 
children, my wife in a feeble state of 
health, aud my business, from various 
causes, fast declining. ‘This caused me 
many serious thoughts, and I was some- 
times ready to despond. 1 remembered 
that the same kind Providence which had 
hitherto supported me under every difli- 
culty would not forsake me, and which 
eventually 1 found to be the case. 1 ac- 
kuowledge this with gratitude to my 
heavenly Father. After many paintel 
struggles of mind, and by the advice and 
cncouragement of a few friends, 1 agreed 
to take a boarding-school which had been 
offered me.” This important step Mr. 
Winchester greatly promoted, He _ per- 
ceived that Mr. Bicknell was much bet- 
ter fitted for the important duties of a 
schoolmaster than those of a tradesman. 
At Michaelmas, 1759, he finally left 
Loudon, and, under considerable dis- 
couragements, began his new career at 
Ponder’s End, near Enfield. At first he 
was much annoyed by the noise and tur- 
bulence of a set of rude boys; but in a 
short time he succeeded in establishing 
good order, and in gaining the respect 
aud affection of his pupils. It is by no 
means necessary to enter into a minute 
detail of his school plans. Suffice it, 
therefore, to say, that such was his ac 
tivity and diligence, that he infused a 
vigour into all around him. ‘The health, 
comfort, and even the amusements of his 
pupils, were alike the object of his at- 
tention. IL have often seen him joining 
in the sports of the play-ground; but it 
was never done with the least diminu- 
tion of his authority as a tutor, The 
moment the hour of business arrived he 
expected seriousness and attention. If 
he erred, it was rather as a rigid disci- 
plinarian than the contrary; bat he 
always considered that the great secret 
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in the management of children, whether 
with their parents or not, consisted in 
having their wills under proper restraint. 
The longer he remained a schoolmaster 
the more fully was he persuaded of this 
truth. Often has he been heard to say, 
that the great difficulty in education 
arose from the folly of parents in not 
properly directing the will of their cbil- 
dren whilst at home. His punctual aod 
erious manner in the performance of the 
religious duties of the family will be long 
remembered, From the earliest period 
of his being a schoolmaster, he had been 
accustomed to meet his pupils on a Sun- 
day evening for the purpose of religious 
instruction, Many will recollect the pa- 
ternal affection and importunate earnest- 
ness With which, from a family Bible, he 
was accustomed to address them, He 
laboured to direct them to moral and re- 
These services, how- 
His lectures 


lizious principle Ss. 


ever, were never tedious, 
and prayers were always short. Mr, 
Winchester frequently visited Ponder’s 


End; but his visits were not those of 
ceremony. I well remember the interest 
which he took in the school. Singing 


was always a part of the family devo- 
tion, accompanied by the organ. The 
liyrous, however, in general, were but ill 
ito young people. Mr. Winchester, 
it the desire of his friend, composed a 
number of hymus for young people, and 
h Mr. Bicknell afterwards printed 
for the use of the school. Mr. Winches- 
ter was also an occasioual correspondent 
Mr. Bieknell’s. [ transeribe part of a 
from him dated the 3d of Septem. 
Ded 173 * We (himself and Mrs. 
Wi returned home last Friday, 
vfter an absence of four weeks trom Lon- 
don Mr. Vidler, of Battle, in Sussex, 
supplied my place two Sundays during my 
sbsenee, and gave universal satisfaction, 
ile and his church have lately been cast 
of their convexion for holding the 
loctiine of the universal restoration, of 
which he is a most able deteuder. I 
re just reprinted the Outcasts Com- 
forted, chiefly on his account, and have 
dedicated this third edition to him, and 
to his people.” In 1794 Mr. Winchester 
left England, aud was succeeded by Mr. 
Vieller. 
Soon after this, some alteration began 
to take place ia the religious views of 
Mr. Bicknell. He had read Bishop Law’s 
works, and entertained doubts as to the 
truth of a conscious Slate between death 
und the resurrection. Hy some- 
times attended =the preaching of Mr. 
Vidler, whose sentiments, soon after he 
had settled in London, underwent a con- 
siderable change. 
in occasional 
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Mr, Vidler, also, was 
visitor at Mr. Bicknelil’s 


house; and shortly after this time, he 
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made an engagement to preach at Pop. 
der’s End every other Thursday evening, 
Mr. Bicknell accordingly opened his house 
for preaching, the neighbourhood was 
invited to attend, and Mr. Vidler conti- 
nued this fer two or three years. The 
conversations which Mr. Bicknell now 
had with Mr. Vidler tended very much to 
unsettle his mind in what he had hitherto 
received as the orthodox faith. He was, 
however, at this time, unfriendly to the 
tenets of modern Unitarians, He still 
continued a diligent reader of the New 
Testament, as he considered that that 
alone was a sufficient guide in all matters 
of revealed religion. He was very de- 
sirous of knowing the truth, but was not 
very solicitous to read many books on 
controversial subjects. I should also 
mention, that during these visits of Mr, 
Vidler the publication of a Magazine was 
first projected. Mr. Bicknell readily 
promised his assistance. [ well remem- 
ber that a number of Mr. Vidler’s friends 
met by appointment in the Strand, at 
the house of Mr. Nathaniel Scarlett, the 
Editor of a New Translation of the New 
Testament. Here the plan was matured, 
and the first number, uuder the title oi 
the Universalists’ Miscellany, was pub- 
lished in 1797. Of this work the Monthly 
Repository is a continuation. ‘To both 
these, as well as to other periodical jour- 
nals, Mr. Bickuell was an occasional con- 
tributor, 

The serious and practical regard which 
Mr. Bicknell had for the doctrine of Di- 
vine Providence, joined with his unre- 
mittiug attention to the health ot his 
pupils, may be well learnt from the fol- 
lowing extract from his memoirs: ‘* The 
next year (1802) was remarkable for 
the prevalency of the typhus fever, ‘The 
schools around London were in general in- 
fected, and in my neighbourhood not one 
escaped, Many died, and I believe there was 
not another school besides my own trom 
which the pupils were not sent home. I 
had eight or ten slightly infected, who all 
recoveredexcepting one : he was uot worse 
than the rest; but his friends removed 
him, and placed him under the care of 
a medical man, who immediately began 
by administering red port in plenty, and 
within a week he died. I do not, how- 
ever, say that he died by improper treat- 
ment. My method was the same in this 
as at the commencement of any fever: a 
gentle emetic, followed by some opening 
draught, and, if thirsty, plenty of weak 
liquor, as toast and water, apple-water, 
or any weak acidulated liquor.” How 
little do they know about bringing up a 
family who cannot resort to means as 
safe aud effectual as these! ‘* My being 
thus preserved,” adds Mr. Bicknell, 


‘* from so dangerous a disease, | impute 
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to the kind protection of that Almighty 
Being whe in so many instances has 
wanitested his gooduess, and in this was 
pleased to bless the means made use of, 
1 consider this the more remarkable as I 
was much exposed to the infeetion, from 
many of the diseased poor applying to 
me ter relief, being at that time overseer 
of the poor.” 

“The year 1804,” savs Mr. Bicknell, 
‘was another remarkable year. 1 had 
lived at Ponder’s End fourteen years, 
and bad no desire of making any change, 
iny school being in a prosperous state, 
and wy circumstances comfortable, when 
a cloud at once burst over me. A neigh- 
bour clandestinely purchased the premi- 
ses which | occupied, and though I could 
have retaiaed possession of them for some 
time longer, yet, fearing some litigation, 
1 determined immediately to quit. L pur- 
chased suitable premises at Tooting, and 
removed hither at Christmas of this year, 
I am thankful to my heavenly Father for 
having provided me with so comfortable 
a habitation, without fear in future of an 
overbearing landlord or a covetons neigh- 
bour.—I continued,” adds Mr. Bickuell, 
‘* in the same round of assiduous duty 
fur several years, without any material 
interruption, and | trust not only to the 
improvemeut of my pupils in natural sci- 
ence, but also to their spiritual welfare, 
ia their duty to God and man. May the 
Almighty be pleased to water the good 
seed which has thus been sown!” Under 
the year 1806, Mr. Bicknell remarks— 
* The evening shades were approaching 
aud my strength abating. 1 found it 
necessary in some degree to lessen my 
former labours in the school, I found 
wiy son’s assistance very useful, and J 
took him into partnership.” ‘This com- 
parative leisure enabled him to pursue 
his tavourite scieuce of Theology more 
closely. Mr, Bicknell had indeed for 
some years been gradually receding from 
the paths of reputed Orthodoxy, but about 
this time he became, if net a decided sim- 
ple humanitarian, something very nearly 
akin to it. With whatever reluctance the 
writer of this article may record this fact, 
yet he considers that he should injure the 
memory of the dead if he withheld it, 
‘** | profess myself,” says he, “ to be 
neither Calvinist, or Arminian, or Arian, 
or Socinian, or the disciple of any man 
Whatever; yet I desire to be a disciple of 
the blessed Redeemer, to imitate him in 
all his heavenly virtues; aud if in any 
respect | err in judgment, | humbly trust 
that my mind may be illaminated by the 
Divine Spirit, so as to know and under- 
stand the truth as it is in Jesus. May 
the Almighty pardon my every defect !”’ 
lu 1811, continues Mr. Bicknell, “ I 
temoyed with uy wite aud daughters to 


Mitcham, leaving my son to conduct the 
school. I, however, though at a distance 
of two miles, continued to take some part 
in the schovl business almost daily, | 
experienced, indeed, occasional interrup- 
tious from increasing debility.” In the 
course ef this year, Mr. Drummond, an 
artist of the first rauk, published a por- 
trait of Mr. Bicknell, from an approved 
likeness by himself, and which he respect- 
fully dedicated to Mr, Bicknell’s kue pu- 
pis. im L818, Me. Bicknell remarks— 
** | removed to Richmond, aud relinquish- 
ed my assistance in the school altogether, 
Ky the blessing of God, I am sail in pos- 
session of my health and of a quiet habi- 
tation. I praise God for all his favours!” 
About this time he had an attack of dy- 
sentery, which continued at times to the 
end of his life. On his birth-day of the 
next year he makes the following remark 
—** | am this day seventy years of age, 
and though subject to those infirmities 
incident to old age, yet | sull possess, to 
a considerable degree, all my corporeal 
faculties, and retain full possession of my 
intellectual powers, which | humbly pray 
ny heavenly Father may be continaed to 
me the residue of my days." His health 
and strength were now fast declining, 
yet his habitual activity and cheerfulness 
vever fursook him: these seem to have 
been innate in his constitation. ‘Thoagh 
vow exempted from all business, yet every 
day brought its employment. | never saw 
the least disposition in him to indolence 
during his whole life. Cheerfulaess also 
formed a prominent feature in his charac- 
ter. He was much in the habit of calling 
upon some of his neighbours in the course 
of his daily walks, for the purpose of 
friendly conversation, ‘These visits were 
always acceptable and interesting. Slan- 
ders or offensive inquiries never appeared, 
If he found his friends dull, he entered 
upon some cheerfal detail calculated to 
cheer—some pleasing anecdote — some 
narrative from a modern voyage oF tras 
vels—some exemplification of the kind- 
vess of Divine Providence—some uselul 
advice to the young—some important or 
umusing hints to the aged, Young people 
loved his society, and the old admired it. 
Can it be wondered that when these visits 
were discontinued by death, the visitor 
should be deplored as a lost father and a 
friend? 

In 1820, a lovely daughter, his youngest 
child, died, and was buried om the very 
day which had been appointed for her 
wurriage. ‘This greatly afflicted him; but 
in the beginning of the next year a still 
heavier wave came over him in the death 
of his beloved wife. ‘“ On Friday, Jan. 
12th,” he observes, *‘ my beloved wife, 
and the affectionate mother of my chil- 
dren, touk her flight to the land of rest, 
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leaving a disconsolate widow cr, six chil- 
dren, and twenty-five grandchildren, to 
lament the loss of so valuable a woman. 
We had lived happily together for forty- 
three vears and eight weeks.”” 9 This 
bereavement, however, did not affect him 
is minht have been expect d. He telt, 
but he felt as a man and as a Christian. 
Indeed, the strong teelings ot humanity 
appear to sober by old age, and the death 
even of beloved relatives happens as a 
matter of course. Amongst Mr. Bicknell’s 
private papers, an epitaph was found 
which he had written on the death of his 
wife, and which [I am pe rmitted to copy: 


‘Oh! lost and mourn'd, admir’d and 
lov'd through lite, 
Thou best of women, and thou faithful 


wife, 

Farewell! "Tis mine thy absence to de- 
plore ’ 

fo linger here and feel thy aid no 
OTe 


lis mine to wait, till my remains are 
laid 

ln the dark tomb, where rests thy tran- 
quil head; 

Phen shall thy husband, from all sorrow 
ty 


Lament vo more, but rest in peace with 


Soon after this bereavement he gave 
up house-keeping, and returned to his 


favourite residence at ‘Tooting.—** Yes- 
terday,” he remarks, “* | was seventy- 
two years of uve. My lite is) still pro- 
longed, and a measure of health still 
continues; but jufirmities are increasing, 
the pillars of my earthy tabernacle are 
mbling, and | am now lett, as it were, 
He continucd, however, to enjoy 

a considerable share of health, and took 


his accustomed exercise tll within a few 
days of his death. His mind never up- 
peared to lose any of its vigour, One of 
the lust things which he wrote was the 
solution of a problem in the more dificult 
parts of aleebra. During the latter months 
of his lite, also, he drew up, at the re- 
quest of an esteemed relative, av epitome 
of Christian doctrine, which Is most deci- 
dediy Unitarian. About three days before 
his death, he was s« ized with a kind ot 
general paralysis, .\ professional friend, 
who had been accuston. d to attend him 
was promptly seut for; but th 


ugh he 
watched over him with the skill of an 
abie practitioner, and with the anxiety 
md affection of a son, yet the decree ot 
Heaven was irrevocable, and without any 
paw, struggle, or other distressing symp- 
ton, he resigned his breath to Him who 
had given it. His death, like his lite, 
Wits one Of resicnation, than] 


‘ tiulnmess and 
ee. Pe quitted the scenes of time 


without apy desire for a protracted stay. 





or anv mistrust as to the future. ** Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace !” 
BD. i. W. 
—=a 
HANNAH BARNARD. 

This ancient and venerable temale, 
who for many years past has justly sup 
ported the character of a practical preach- 
er of righteousness, has now ceased trom 
her Jabours of love, and quietly, without 
a sigh or a groan, closed her eventful 
lite, on the morning of the 27th ultimo, 
at ber residence in the City of Hudson, 
State of New York, she having been a 
sojourner on this earth for more than 
threescore aud ten years, during which 
period she had travelled through England, 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland and the Scilly 
Isles. She followed the example and 
promulgated the peaceful precept ot Je- 
sus, by going about doing good, not only 
to the souls but bodies of the sons of 
tribulation and daughters of affliction. 
She visited the sick and administered to 
their medical aid. She poured the wine 
and oil of consolation into the wounded 
mind, and sympathised with them in the 
hour of affliction, She bore a pointed 
testimony against the popular delusions 
of the day, and strove boldly to tear 
asunder the veil of hypecrisy and to cx- 
pose the sad effects of ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny, intolerance and superstition in all 
its deformities. Her noble mind was 
evuriched with wisdom aud stored with 
useful knowledge, which, operating upon 
the reasonable faculties of her soul, pro- 
duced the united virtues of piety, bene- 
volence, fortitude and integrity. Yet, 
nowwithstanding all these Christian vir- 
tues and real marks of discipleship, she 
was calumniated and persecuted, (by 
formal professors,) as all the righteous 
who have gone before her have suffered. 
‘The person who traces these lines, from 
an intimate acquaintance with her, deems 
them but a humble and just tribute to 
her useful and memorable life. Her 
works of mercy and labours of love are 
ut an end, her tranquil spirit, which long 
auimated an enfeebled tenement, has re- 
turned to him who gave it, and, we are 
firm in the belief, sweetly reposes ** where 
trouble ceaseth and the weary soul is at 
rest.”” Go, gentle reader, and emulate 
her virtues.—/ rom the United States’ Ga- 
celle, printed in Philadeiphia. 

12 Mo. 9th, 1825. 


—— 

Dec. 8, at Fermoy, in the county of 
Cork, in the 84th year of his age, the 
Kev. THomas HALupay. This gentleman 
was the son of a farmer in Yorkshire, 
Who by industry and economy acquired a 
considerable property. Having magle re- 
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pectable proficiency in classical literature, 
he was sent to the Academy at Daventry, 
then under the care of Dr. Ashworth; 
ind having finished a course of four years, 
he was by Mr. Coward’s ‘Trustees ap- 
pointed the Classical Tutor, an office for 
which he was eminently qualified, la 
this situation he continued tour years, 
when, in cousequence of some disagree- 
ment between him and the Principal, he 
found it necessary to remove, Soon atter- 
wards, he became Domestic Chaplain to 
Hans Busk, Esq., of Ball-house, in York- 
shire, the father of the late celebrated 
Mrs. Milnes, of Piccadilly, and of the 
present Mrs, Milnes, of Fryston, in York- 
shire, the relict of the late Richard 
Milnes, Esq., M. P. for York—a lady of 
distinguished virtues and accomplish- 
ments. From Bull-house Mr. Halliday 
soon removed to Keighley, from whence 
he was shortly atter invited to Norten 
Hall, as Chaplain to Samuei Shore, Esq., 
in whose house he preached every Lord’s- 
lay to a crowded congregation; for Mr. 
Halliday’s compositions and delivery were 
both original and eloquent. Here he 
married an excellent woman, who lived 
not many years. His residence at Norton 
was the happiest period of Mr. Halliday’s 
life, and had he consulted his own repu- 
tation and comfort, he never would have 
dissolved that traly respectable connex- 
ion. But Mr, Halliday was a man of a 
speculative and mechanical turn, and no- 
thing would suit him but he must enter 
into business. He left off preaching aud 
became a cotton-spinner, and was soon 
involved in troubles and losses, to the 
injury of his reputation, After Mr. Hal- 
liday had been thus reduced in his cir- 
cumstances, many who had known him 
in his better days were disposed to sub- 
scribe to his subsistence. But he seems 
rather to have chosen to lead an unsettled 
life; sometimes appearing in public, as at 
Diss, at Bury St. Edmunds, Kiddermin- 
ster and other piaces, for mouths together, 
iu the character of a most able aud clo- 
juent preacher, to congregations who 
would have been happy by their utmost 
exertions to have secured his permaneut 
services. At other times he disappeared, 
ind nobody could tell what was become 
of him. At last, about thirty years ago, 
he was heard of in Cheshire and in Wales, 
aud a rumour was current that he was 
sone over to Ireland, and though many 
inquiries were made after him, nothing 
eortain could be learned, and the opinion 
cceneraily prevailed that he was dead, till 
the notice which appeared in the Monthly 
Re pOsitory of a letter received trom Mr. 
Dewduey, of Cork, which gave an account 
of his uncomfortable situation in the 
family of the O'’Learys. Means were 
immediately used by Mr. Haltiday’s friends 


‘ 
i 


to render his situation more comfortable. 
And the O’Learys having removed to 
Fermoy, took Mr. Halliday with them; 
and Mr. Jones, the minister of Fermoy, 
having been written to for that purpose 
by Mr. Hailiday’s friends, oceasionally 
visited him, and was never obstracted in 
his visits by the O'Learys, who, to say 
the truth, appeared to treat Mr. Halliday 
very well; nor was he at all disposed to 
make any complaint. tt is said that he 
had nothing to live upon but an annuity 
derived from his wife, which expired at 
his death, and that he has left nothing 
behind him but some manuscript sermons 
in short-hand, I. 
— 

Dec. 17, at Chichester, Mr. Tuomas 
Wirtwsuurst, a member of the Unitarian 
Chapel in that city. Mr. W. was born 
at Brighton, of pious parents, holding the 
sentiments of the Calvinistie Baptists, tn 
which religious principles he was brought 
up. When arrived at man’s estate, he 
saw reason, from a careful examination 
of the Scriptures, to alter his theological 
His mind then settled in the 
conviction of the truth of the Unitarian 
creed, which faith solaced and supported 
him through successive periods of ill 
health, some of which were of no short 
duration. Under the influence of the 
sublime hopes inspired by the gospel, he 
was enabled, with a composure greatly to 
be envied, to contemplate his own disso- 
lution, which event, his emaciated and 
weakened frame warned him, though in 
the meridian of his days, not to be far 
distant. To a friend, who not long be- 
fore his death hinted a desire to discuss 
religious topics, with a view of reclaiming 
him to the path of what are called more 
orthodox opinions, he expressed his per- 
fect satisfaction with his own views ; and 
his medical attendant remarked, when 
his late patient had ceased to be con- 
scious of the affairs of time, that tu the 
course of an extensive practice, he had 
never witnessed a death-bed scene more 
tranquil and happy. 


Opinions, 


With joy the righteous man expects his 
end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend : 

While all his prospects bright’ning to- 
wards the last, 

His heaven commences, ere this world be 
past. 

Survivors may amidst their grief re- 
member for their consolation, that ‘* Pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord ts the death 
of his saints;” and indulve the animating 
hope, through the Christian covenant, 
of renewing their intercourse with their 
removed husbaud, parent and friend, in 
scenes of bliss, far surpassing any they 
enjoyed on earth, 
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Dec. 28, at Dr. Williams's Library, 
Red-Croes Street, Ricuarn Hort, Esq., 
of Aina’s Road, Gray's Inn, aged 74 
sears, son of the late Rev. Richard Holt, 
Presbyterian Minister of Dover, in Kent. 
AS ¢ of the ‘Trustees of Dr Williams’s 
Fund. he was in attendance at their 
Quarterly Meeting, and, after having 
ioined iv the usual business of the day 
with even more than his accustomed ani- 
wation, sat down to dinner, apparently 
in good health, and had just commenced 
his meal, when he suddeuly fell back in 
his chair and expired without a groan or 
a sich, almost on the very spot where 
his friend and fellow-trustee, the late 
excellent Dr. Lindsay breathed his last 
ju a similar manner. Every expedient 
that esteem and friendship could devise 
was made use of by those around him 
to rekindle the spark of life, bat ia vain, 
‘Thus sudden was the death of this truly 
estimable man. To those to whom he 
was dear, the shock could not but be 
great. Now that it is over, however, 


they find more than comfort in the belief 


that what was to them the unexpected 
stroke of affliction and bereavement, was 
to him a chaneve as bless« d as it was in- 
stantaneous, a translation in a moment 
and without pain iuto that peaceful and 
happy country “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.’ The modest and retiring charac- 
ter of one who never wished to leave the 
eequests red vale of life, and who, it is 
believed, was always guided in his con- 
duct by far higher principles than the 
love of human approbation, forbids a 
long and laboured culogium. Jt may 
not, however, be unprofitable to sur- 
vivors to learn in few words, what friend- 
ship cannot but rejoice to record, that 
sincere piety, Strict integrity, punctual 
exactness in the discharge of duty, were 
combined in the deceased with a tender- 
ness Of heart which age had no power to 
chill, and a liberality as modest as it 
was generous, which found its full re- 
ward in the gratification of kind and be- 
nevolent feeling, and seemed reluctant 
to receive even the bare return of thanks 
for favours conierred without solicita- 
tron. With no small decree of natural 
shrewdness, sound common sense, and 
knowledge of the world, Mr. Holt pos- 
sessed at the same time the cereatest 
simplicity and parity of character, nor 
did Mis acquaintance with the errors and 
frailties of our species in the least degree 
ahate his pity and compassion for the 
erring and the frail. The outward signs 
of feeling, though he almost always en- 
dearoured to suppress them, would fre- 


quenly appear in spite of himesels 


to 
mark the deep interest which he took in 
every thing human. He was a just and 





a good man; and the writer of this shor 
tribute to his memory can form no better 
wish for himself or for any of the genuine 
mourners whom he has left behind him, 
than that they may rescmble him in the 
virtues of their lives, and be united to 
him after death. To the readers of the 
Monthly Repository it may be pleasing to 
know that he who was thus a Christian 
in practice, was a Unitarian in creed, a 
warin friend and well-wisher to the sa- 
cred cause of civil and religious liberty in 
every quarter of the globe. 
J. H. 
—=a— 


Dec. 29, at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
aged 48, Exvizanern, wife of Thomas, 
LININGTON, There are some who would 
confine the records of the departed to 
those only who were posse ssed of extra- 
ordinary endowments, and in this feeling 
we should participate if in order to ren- 
der a memoir of persons less gifted inte- 
resting, it were necessary to deviate at 
all from the strictest regard to truth; 
but the principal object of an obituary 
is to awaken the virtuous and pious imi- 
tation of survivors, and if the record of 
those not so highly distinguished should 
produce this effect, its most valuable end 
will be answered. Of this latter des- 
cription of persons was the individual 
whose loss it is now our painful duty to 
record. At an early age she appears to 
have been solemnly impressed with a 
deep seuse of the value and importance 
of religion. During a considerable por- 
tion of her life, however, being strongly 
tinctured with a belief in the doctrines 
of Calvinism, she experienced little real 
enjoyment from her faith in the gospel. 
Unfortunately for her own peace, she 
imagined that she was not one of those 
individuals whom the Creator had singled 
out as an object of his favour; and for 
many years when she retired to rest she 
expected, if she were that night sammon- 
ed to depart, to awake in a place of tor- 
ment. When a beloved child was, during 
this period, snatched away from her by 
death, the anguish she endured at the 
apprehension that she should never again 
behold it, she described as almost insup- 
portable. From the distressing state of 
gloom in which these sentiments involved 
her, and under which many a gentle and 
delicate spirit has sunk never to rise 
again, or to survive only in a state less 
enviable than death, her vigorous mind 
was enabled to emancipate itself and 
she ultimately, after mature deliberation, 
adopted more scriptural views of the 
dispensations of the Most High. ‘The 
happiness she enjoyed when her mind 
was completely established in the distin- 
guishing doctrines of Unitarianism, it was 
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most interesting and edifying to witness. 
‘Phe writer of this has heard her repre- 
sent the alteration in the state of her 
feclings as (with respect to her) a change 
‘* from darkness to light.””. She described 
herself as enjoying almost a new exist- 
ence—new in her conceptions of the cha- 
racter of God, new in her future expec- 
tutions, new in her motives to exertion ; 
for now she experienced the full power 
of the truths of the gospel unimpaired by 
those human additions which paralyse 
its force and destroy its beauty. She 
delighted much to dwell on the perfect 
benevolence of the Deity, and to picture 
forth the period when the pure “ kuow- 
ledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, 
as the waters the channels of the deep.” 
Her complicated disorders, which for the 
last four years of her life scarcely allowed 
her any intervals of ease from pain, had 
rendered her thoughts familiar with the 
approach of death, and made her look 
forward to a future world with joyful 
anticipation; yet she never expressed a 
wish tor her release before that period 
when it should be the will of her hea- 


— — _ 


venly Father to terminate her sufferings. 
‘Those who attended her during her ill- 
ness, and who will long revere her me- 
mory, can best bear witness to the pa- 
tience and resignation with which she 
endured her afflictions, and the pious 
cheerfulness which she evinced even to 
the close of life. 
E. K. 


a 


Seldom has the awful fact, that “ in 
the midst of life we are in death,” been 
more strikingly exhibited than it was in 
the Unitarian Chapel at Chichester, on 
Sunday, January 1. Mr. Leacar, who 
left his home apparently in perfect health, 
and in the pleasurable expectation of 
seeing on the morrow some of his friends 
to hail the advent of the New Year, 
scarcely reached the seat he was accus- 
tomed to occupy, when he fell down, aud 
instantly expired. On_ the following 
Sunday, some practical observations, in 
allusion to this event, were offered from 
the words of our Lord, ** What T say 
unto you, I say unto all, waren.” 


INTELLIGENCE, 


—=E 


DOMESTIC, 
RELIGIOUS. 


Opening of the New Unitarian 
Chapel, Biddenden. 


Tne new Unitarian Chapel at Bidden- 
den, in Kent, was opened on Tuesday, 
December 27th last, when two discourses 
in the afternoon and evening were deli- 
vered by the Rev. Lawrence Holden and 
the Rey. Benjamin Mardon; and the de- 
votional part of the services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. T. F. Thomas and 
the Rev. Edwin Chapman. Mr. Holden, 
from Acts iv. 19, 20, set forth, by various 
impressive remarks, the obligations upon 
those who embrace Unitarian views of 
Christianity, openly to maintain their 
principles, notwithstanding the obloquy 
which they have still to encounter from 
the advocates of reputed orthodoxy; and 
Mr. Mardon, from the first clause of 
Luke iv. 18, expatiated, with fluency and 
force, on the privilege and duty of free 
inquiry, on the several truths which 
Unitarianism includes, and on the liberal 
and excellent spirit which it inspires. 
The chapel was filled to nearly over- 
flowing, particularly at the evening ser- 
vice, with attentive auditors of truly re- 
Spectable appearance. The hospitable 
attentions of Mr. Cole were shewn both 
by his friendly reception of the strangers 
at his mansion on their arrival, and by 
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the comfortable accommodations and re- 
freshments which were provided at a 
neighbouring Inn, in the interval of the 
services. He delivered a neat and ani- 
mated address to the company there as- 
sembled, which consisted of about sixty 
persons, on the business of the day, con- 
cluding with a fervent expression of his 
wishes for the growing prosperity of the 
Society, and that Biddenden might be 
‘* inundated with the pure doctrine and 
spirit of Christianity.” ‘The Society was 
formed principally by the gratuitous la- 
bours of this gentleman, and, by his ad- 
vice and liberal assistance, seconded by 
those of Mr. Holden, it has been enabled 
to adopt the measures necessary to the 
erection of its chapel. The contributions 
at the door, toward defraying the mode- 
rate debt remaining upon it, amounted 
to 27. ls.; which, consisting in a great 
degree of the well-earned wages of rural 
industry, afforded a pleasing testimonial 
to the enlightened zeal of the contribu- 
tors. The remaining arrears are, how- 
ever, about £70; the reduction of its 
original cost to this sum, has lain heavy 
on the principal agents and projectors, 
and though it has the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the members in general, yet as 
their pecuniary resources are circum- 
scribed by their lowly situations in life, 
the contributions of the more affluent 
part of the Unitarian body, toward the 
liquidation of this debt, would at once 








> Tal fi nee wm A ij) eredri of the 
erate as a seasonable aid and encou- 

ravemeut to this interesting effort for the 
urtherance of genuine Christianity. 
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Qs Sunday and Monday, Januarv Ist 

d 2ud, was held the Anniversary of the 
Opening of the Unitarian Meeting-house, 
Gute, Salford, Manchester. The 
. E. Higginson, of Derby, and the 
Rev. J. H. Bransby, of Dudley, delivered 
hichly able and impressive discourses on 
the occasion. On the Monday some 
friends to the promotion of pure Chris- 
tianitv, to the amount of 140, sat down 


to a dinner provided in the school-room 
of the chap Richard Potter, Esq., dis- 
charged the duties of President with ur- 
banity and judicious zeal. During the 


afternoon the meeting listened, with the 
highest gratification, to addresses from 
the Revds. E. Hinginson, J. H. Bransby, 
W. Johns, W Shepherd, J. Grnndy, J.G, 
Robberds, J. H. Worthington, T. C. Hol. 
land, IT. Howarth, and J. R. Beard (the 
pastor of the congregation). We regret 
that our limits do not permit us to give 
even an outline of these addresses. But 
among the many excellent remarks with 
which the Chairman prefaced the senti- 
ments which he suggested to the mecting, 
there are one or two that we cannot re- 
frain from mentioning. Mr. Potter, in 
proposing to the meeting the sentiment, 
* To the most sacred of all rights, liberty 
of conscience,” remarked, It was geratifv- 
ing to know that this principle seemed 
well understood by the framers of the 
rising governments across the Atlantic. 
Two documents he had lately met with 
which he wonld read; the first was the 
project of a law transmitted by the Exe- 
cutive of Buenos Avres to the House of 
Representatives, and was as follows : 
“The right which every man has to wor- 
ship God according to his own conscience 
sh 7 bye inviol i} 


| le m the territory of this 
pros ine 


nd, in a lw recently before 
the state legislature of Maryland for re- 
moving the restrictions on the Jews, it is 
‘That no government upon 
the face of the earth has a right to pro- 
scribe any sect on account of their reli. 

is tenets, so long as those tenets do 
wot Interfere with or endanger its stability 
or permanence, as no man can be rightly 
wid accountable to an earthly tribunal for 
his belief, except that belief tends to the 
destrection and ruin of public morals: 
tis toa hither tribunal that the cogni- 
cance of such things belongs; in man it is 
impious in the extreme to interpose his 
feet'c and pnerile efforts avainst the faith 


declared, 








Unitarian Meeting-house, Salford. 


of his fellow, who is just as competent 
to judge as himself.” The meeting had 
also the pleasure to hear from Mr. Pot. 
ter that Mr. Higginson, notwithstanding 
his laborious ministerfal engagements, 
and the equally arduous and important 
employments of his daily avocations, had, 
in his zeal for the welfare of society, 
found time, or rather created time, to 
take an active and very frequently a lead- 
ing part in originating and advocating all 
those objects and institutions which have 
had a tendency to elevate the character 
and augment the happiness of our fellow- 
creatures. His last public effort was an 
address delivered very recently at the 
opening of the Derby Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, and since printed. ‘'To this,” said 
Mr. Potter, ‘1 refer with particular gra- 
tification as perhaps the most eloquent 
production which has hitherto appeared 
in behalf of these valuable establish- 
meuts.” 

“ Nor,” added the President, in pro- 
posing the health of Mr. Bransby, (the 
other preacher on the occasiou,) “‘ is it 
every individual who has the fortune to 
be placed in circumstances which prove 
the sincerity of his principles, by making 
his adherence to them a source of per- 
sonal sacrifice. Such, however, I under- 
stand has been the fortune of our excel- 
lent friend, Mr. Bransby. He has been 
tried in the balance and not found want- 
ing. As the steady and consistent friend 
of civil and religious liberty, he has 
claims upon the respect of the meeting 
which cannot fail to have been greatly 
strengthened by his very valuable services 
on the present occasion.” 

The meeting-house in Salford stands 
im the midst of a very dense population, 
composed chiefly of the working classes. 
With a view to the enlightenment of 
these the building was erected. It has 
been frequently objected to Unitarianism 
that its principles are not suited to the 
capacities and wants of the great body of 
the people. The only way effectually to 
refute this gratuitons assertion is to pro- 
pose Unitarian Christianity to them io 
all its moral beauty and cogent evidence. 
This the minister and members of the 
Salford congregation are anxious to do. 
They rejoice that so many able servants 
of Christ are ministering to the spiritual 
improvement of the higher classes, while 
they deem it a duty to proclaim glad 
tidings more especially to the poor. Nor 
have their labours been unattended by 
the Divine blessing. The common peo- 
ple again hear gladly and betieve unto 
righteousness, The meeting-house has 


only been opened one year, and already 
the average number of the congregation 
is, at the very least, 150. A Sunday- 
school, consisting of 100 children, and 
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av Adult-school have also been esta- 
blished. It is to be regretted that a debt 
of £540 still tends to cramp the efforts of 
the friends of the society. Towards the 
liquidation of this, £40 were collected at 
the anniversary, avd it is hoped that 
the wonted liberality of the friends of 
truth will enable the society to liberate 
themselves from their present encum- 
brance. ‘This is the more to be desired 
as the enlargement of the chapel is con- 
templated as no very distant event. 
J, R. B. 
— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
lutolerance of Trish Presbyterians. 


(From an Irish Correspondent who heads 


his communication—.duld Lights of 


Lister.) 
General Synod at Colerain, 1825. 


Overtures (i. e, Motions), 

1. “ Mr. James Elder gave notice that 
he intends to move at the next General 
Syued, that subscription to the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith shall be required 
of all the initiants into the ministry of 
this Church.""—This gentleman belongs 
to the sect who have fought fierecly— 
aye, and forcibly too — against Popish 
Creeds and the prelatic ‘Thirty-pine Arti- 
cles. What is the difference between a 
creed and a contession ? 

3. Overtured and agreed to—‘‘ ‘That 
so svon as the Moderator of this Synod 
shall learp, upon any occasion, that a 
Protessor is to be chosen in the Belfast 
Academical fustitution, he shall immedi- 
ately advise the several Presbyteries; and 
that each Presbytery shall thereupon ap- 
point a Minister and Elder to mect the 
Moderator in Belfast; and, after exam- 
ining their testimonials, to give their 


Opinion respecting the qualifications of 


candidates, which opinion the Moderator 
shall communicate to the electors, speci- 
fying the candidates whom they consider 
cligible,”"—N. B. Faith is to be the prin- 
cipal qualification. 

4. Overtured and agreed to—‘‘ That 
this Synod deeply regret that, by the 
appointment of some persons holding 
Arian sentiments to Professorships in the 
Belfast Academical Institution, a dimi- 
nution of public confidence in that Semi- 
nary has been produced.’’—Untrue us to 
the effect produced. 

This Synod direct their Committee, 
“* That in all cases of elections to Pro 
fessorships in the Belfast Academical 
Institution, they recommend to the atten- 
ttou of the electors none but persons of 
Orthodox sentiments; and do expect and 
‘rust that the managers and visitors vu! 


5D 


the Belfast Academical Lastitution shall 
in all cases of election hold in view the 
Opinion of the Synod respecting the ne- 
cessity of electing such persons to Pro- 
fessorships connected with the stadents 
of the church,”’ 

** That the Synod do now appoint a 
Committee to negociate with the propri- 
etors of the Beltast Academical Institu 
tion respecting the recognition, by a by- 
law of the overture of Synod, relative to 
election to Professorships connected with 
the students of this church.” 

** Overture; That the names and tes- 
‘imonials of the several candidates for 
Professorships which may hereatter be- 
come vacant in the Iustitution, shall be 
submitted to the Moderator of the Gene- 
ral Synod of Ulster, on his applying for 
the same, for the purposes mentioned in 
said overture.” 

‘© That when the oljects of this Com- 
mittee shall have been attained, they be 
authorized to propose their opinion of the 
advantages ot home education for the 
students of this church, and recommend 
the Belfast Academical Institution to the 
favourable consideration of His Majesty's 
Commissioners of Education,” 

Thus we may perceive an attempt is 
making to pervert a fine establishment 
for education into ap organ for ecclesias- 
tical tyranny. These Norih-of-leland 
Presbyterians call themselves a Church, 
and they are in consequence aping, in 
their small way, the inquisitorial airs of 
a veal hierarchy. ‘ This is Anti-Pope 
turned Pope with a vengeance.” Church 
domination claimed by a right from Hea- 
ven, us the Papists claim it, is a dreadful 
cugine; usurped, even against the prin 
ciples of semi-liberty which they once 
taught, it is injurious and contemptible 
in the episcopacy of the Established 
Church, because it is but a half measure: 
but in a Presbyterian Synod it takes its 
niost odious character—the preachers ot 
liberty the practisers of tyrauny! It is 
true, from Charles the First’s day to the 
present, a vacillating, time-serving cha- 
racter hung on Presbyterianism. ‘They 
were ever “the painters who pleased 
every body and pleased nobody;’’ and 
now, out of the ashes of cold orthodoxy, 
half stifled for years by latitudinariavism, 
up starts this unfinished phoenix with the 
* kirk’s alarm” for bis natal bymn: 


Orthodox, Orthodox, wha believe in Joho 
Kuox, 
Let me sound an alarm to your c¢on- 
sciences 
There’s a heretic blast bas bee» blawn 
in the Wast, 
‘That what is no sense must be non- 
SseDse, 





£0 


Dr. Mac, De. Mac, you should stretch on 
the rack, 
‘To strike evil doers with terror; 
To join faith and sense upon any pre- 
tence 
Is heretic damnable error. 


D'rymple mild, D'rymple mild, tho’ your 

heart's like a child, 

your life like the 

snaw— 

Yet that winna save ye, auld Satan must 
have ye, 

For preaching that three’s ane and 

twa. 


And new driven 


Calvin's sons, Calvin's sons, seize your 
spiritual guns, 
Ammunition you never can need, 
&c, &c. 


1 conclude by saying, what will, [ think, 
be generally admitted, that when Protes- 
tants, who have dissented from prelacy 
that they might be more Protestant, take 
to themselves that Popish engine, perse- 
cution for conscience’ sake, they act as 
inconsistently as did a Whig Minister of 
a Whig Lord Lieutenant, who prosecuted 
a set of personal enemies by absolute 
process, called Ex Officio, 


a 


Ture Home Missionary Society,” 
supported by the Independents, has forty 
Missionaries in various parts of England, 
by whose means new congregations are 
perpetually rising up in villages where 
Dissenters were before unknown. A ma- 
gazine is published monthly under the 
name and in furtherance of the objects 
of this Society. The Baptists have an 
association for the same object. It was 
a report of the former of these Societies 
which threw Dr. Lushingeton (venerally 
a friend of liberty) off his guard in the 
House of Commons, a year or two ago, 
and betrayed him into the expression of 
a wish for legislative measures to restrain 
fanaticism. Notable project, to bind the 
human mind with parchment ! 


teen 


Inscription in Latin and English on 
the Foundation Stone of the New 
Independent College at Highbury. 


Edificii. 
Vsibve, 
Academia. Olim. Hoxtoniensis. 
Cavsa. scilicet. 
lvvenvm, piorvm, atqve. ingenvorum. 
Qvi. Meliores, 
Evangelie. sancto. predicando, 
luter. Christianos, Inds pendentes. dictos, 


Adpetant. facvitates, 
| 


iteris, sacris, hvmanioribysqve, 
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Ac. Disciplinis. 

Gratvito. imbvendorum 
Coulatis. favtorvm. peevniis 
Dicati. 

Hec fvndamenta. 

Thomas Wilson. Armiger. 

Annos. plysqvam. triginta. 
Thesavrgarivs. fidelis. patronvsqve. nivin- 
ficvs. 

Locavit. 

IVNIf, XXVIIE, A. S. M.DCCC.XXV. 
Georgio. Qvarto, feliciter. requante. 
This Foundation Stone 
Of a building 
Erected by voluntary contributions 
For the purposes of 
An Academy sometime at Hoxton 
Namely 
For affording gratuitous Education 
In sacred and useful Literature and 
Science 
To Young Men 
Of piety and good talents 
Who desire to improve their qualifications 
For Preaching the Gospel 
Among Christians of 
The Independent Donomination 
Was laid by 
Thomas Wilson Esquire 
For more than thirty years 
The faithful Treasurer and liberal Bene- 
factor 
JUNE XXVIII. A.S. M.DCOCC.XXV. 

In the prosperous Reign of George the 
Fourth, 

La 
LITERARY. 

Tue Greek Professorship at Cambridge 
has been gained by the Rev. Mr, ScHoLe- 
FIELD, of Trinity College, ‘There were 
six candidates, 

—<t 

Cambridge, January 6.—Tue Hulsean 
Prize for the last year has been adjudged 
to Mr. ArtTuur Tozer Russet, of St. 
John's College, for his Dissertation on the 
following subject > ** In what respect the 
Law is a Schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ.”’ 

The following is the subject of the 
Hulsean Prize Essay for the present year: 
—* A Critical Examination of our Savi- 
our’s Discourses, with regard to the 
Evidence which they afford of his Divine 
Nature.” 

a 

Cambridge, January 20.—Tue Prize 
for the Norrisian Essay, for the year 
1825, has been adjudged to H. JEREMIF, 
B. A., and Scholar of Trinity College. 
The subject: ‘* No valid Argument can 
be drawn from the Incredulity of the 
Heathen Philosophers against the Truth 
of the Christiav Religion.” 

—— 











FOREIGN, 
AMERICA, 
Mr. Jefferson. 


Mr. JEPFERSON having been toasted 
at the dinner given to General La Fay- 
ette in the Rotunda of the University of 
Virginia, wade the following affecting 
aud eloquent remarks : 

“© } will avail myself of this occasion, 
my beloved neighbours and friends, to 
thank you for the kindnesses which now, 
and at all times, I have received at your 
hands. Born and bied among your fa- 
thers, led by their partialities into the line 
of public life, | laboured in fellowship with 
them through that arduous struggle which, 
freeing us from foreign bondage, esta- 
blished us in the rights of self-govern- 
ment: rights which have blessed our- 
selves, and will bless, in their sequence, 
all the nations of the earth. In this 
contest, all did our utmost; and, as 
none could do more, none had preteu- 
sions to superior merit. 

** { joy, my friends, in your joy, in- 
spired by the visit of this our ancient and 
distinguished leader and benefactor, His 
deeds in the war of independence you 
have heard and read. ‘They are known 
to you, and embalmed in your memories, 
and in the pages of faithful history. His 
deeds in the peace which followed that 
war are perhaps not known to you; but 
I can attest them. When I was stationed 
in his country, for the purpose of ce- 
menting its friendship with ours, and of 
advancing our mutual interests, this friend 
ot both was my most powerful auxiliary 
and advocate. He made our cause his 
own, as in truth it was that of his na- 
tive country also. His influence and 
connexions there were great. All doors 
and all departments were open to him at 
all times; to me, only formally and at 
appointed times. In truth, I only held 
the nail; he drove it. Honour him, 
then, as your benefactor in peace, as 
well as in war. 

_“* My friends, [I am old, long in the 
disuse of making speeches, and without 
voice to utter them. In this feeble state, 
the exhausted powers of life leave little 
Within my competence for your service. 
If, with the aid of my younger and abler 
coadjutors, I can still contribute any 
thing to advance the institution within 
whose walls we are now mingling mani- 
festations to this our guest, it will be, as 
it ever has been, cheerfully and zealously 
bestowed. And could I live to see it 
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once enjoy the patronage and cherish- 
ment of our public authorities with undi- 
vided voice, | should die without a doubt 
of the future fortunes of my native state, 
and in the consoling contemplation of 
the happy influence of this institution ou 
its character, its virtue, its prosperity and 
Sulety, 

‘“ ‘To these effusions for the cradle 
and Jand of my birth, U add, for our 
nation at large, the aspirations of a heart 
warm with the love of country, whose 
invocations to Heaven for its indissoluble 
union will be fervent and unremitting 
while the pulse of lite continues to beat ; 
and when that ceases, it will expire in 
prayers for the eternal duration of its 
treedo! prosperity.” 


4ru Jury, 1776. 


Extract from a Letter to a Friend ti 
Quincy, written by the venerable and 
revered Patriot JouNn AvAMs, on the 
Day subsequent to the adoption of the 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, by 
the Continental Congress: 


© Poitapevpita, July 5, 1776. 

* Yesterday the greatest question was 
decided which was ever debated in Ame- 
rica; and greater, perhaps, never was 
or will be decided among men, A reso- 
lution was passed without one dissenting 
colony— ‘THar THESE UNITED STATES 
ARE, AND OF RIGHT OUGHT TO BE, FREE 
AND INDEPENDENT STATES.” 

‘““ The day is passed. The 4th of 
July, 1776, will be a memorable epoch itt 
the history of America. | am apt to 
believe it will be celebrated by succeeding 
generations, as the great Anniversary 
Festival. \t ought to be commemorated 
as the DAY OF DELIVERANCE, by solemn 
acts of devotion to Almighty God. It 
ought to be solemnized with pomp, 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires 
and illuminations, FROM ONE END OF THE 
CONTINENT TO THE OTHER, from this 
time forward for ever! You will think 
me transported with enthusiasm; but 1] 
am not. 1 am well aware of the toil 
and blood and treasure that it will cost 
to maintain this declaration aud support 
and defend these states; yet, through all 
the gloom, | can see the rays of light 
and glory—I can see, that the end is 
worth more than all the means, and that 
posterity will triumph, although you and 
| may rue, which I hope we shall not. I 


am, &c. 
“ JOHN ADAMS.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


I 


Leetures on History and General Po- 
licy; to which is prefixed, An Essay on 
1 Course of Lib ral Educ ation for Civil 
and Active Life. By Joseph Priestley, 
LL.D. FLR.S. A New Edition, with 
numerous Enlargements: comprising a 
Lecture on “* The Constitution of the 
United States,” from the Author’s Ame- 
rican Edition ; and Additional Notes. 
By J.T. Rutt, &vo. 9s. 

The Grievances of Lreland, their Causes 
and their Remedies, in a Letter to Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bart., M.P. By Wm. 
Sturch, Lisq. 2s. 

A Letter to His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, coucerning the Authorship 
of EIKQN BASIAIRH. By H. J. Todd, 
M.A. F.S. A., &c., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to His Majesty, &c. Svo. 7s, 

‘The Geography of the Globe, contain- 
ing a Description of its several Divisions 
of Land and Water: to which are added, 
Vroblems on the ‘lerrestrial and Celes- 
tial Globes, and a Series of Questions 
tor Examination: designed tor the Use 
of Schools and Private Families. by 
Joho Olding Butler, Teacher of Writing, 
Arithmetic, and Geography, 1l2mo. 4s, 
od 

England Enslaved by her own Slave 
Colomes. An Address to the Electors 
and People of the United Kingdom. by 
James Stephen, Esq. &vo. 28, 6d. 

Greece and her Claims, By Edward 
Blaquere, Req. ls. 6d, 

Junws proved to be Burke, with an 
Outline of his Biography. 8vo. 3s. 

The Principles on which Man is ac- 
countable for his Belief; or, Henry 
Hrougham, Esq., defended, in a Conver- 
sation occasioned by Two Sermons lately 
published by Dr. Wardlaw. ; 

Death Bed Seeves and Pastoral Con- 
versations. By the late John Warton, 
D.D. Edited by his Sons. 8vo, 10s. 
bd. 

The Christian Sabbath ; or, an Inquiry 
muty the Religious Obligation of Keeping 
Holy Que Day in Seven. By George 
Hiolden, A. M. Bvo, ls. ° 
rhe Advancement of Society in Know- 
ledge and Religion. By James Douglas, 
Esq Svea, Ye», 

Che Ecclesiastical Conferences, the 
Synodical Discourses and Episcopal Man- 
dates of Massillon, Bishop ot Clermont, 

the Principal Duties of the Clergy. 
Pranslated by C. H. Boylan. 
Svo. 1h 4s ; 

(srant’s History of the English Churches 

aud Sects; bringing down the Narrative 


~ Vols, 





to 1810, and including Discussions of 


the Principles maintained by the Univer- 
salists, Ac. Vol. IV. IAs. 

The Book of Churches and Sects; or, 
the Opinions of all Denominations of 
Christians differing from the Church ot 
England, traced to their Source. With 
a Refutation of Unitarianism, &c. Svo. 
lds. 

‘The History of the Reformation of the 


Church of England, during the Reign of 


King Henry VIII. By Henry Soames, 
M. A., Rector of Shelley, Essex. 2 Vols. 
Rvo. Ld. 10s, 

A Brief Sketch of the History and Pre- 
sent Situation of the Valdenses, in Pied- 
mont, commonly called Vaudois. By 
Hugh Dyke Acland, Esq. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

A History of the United States of Ame- 
rica, from their Earliest Settlement to 
the close of the War with Great Britain 
in 1815. 8vo. 

Memoirs of Miss Jane Taylor. By her 
Brother, Isaac Taylor, Jun, 2 Vols, 6vo. 
l6s. 

‘The Mission from Bengal to Siam and 
to Hue, the Capital of Cochin China, never 
before visited by any European, in the 
Years 182], 1822. By George Finlaison, 
Esq. With an Introduction and Memoir 
of the Author, By Sir Stamford Rafiles, 
F. RLS. 8vo. 15s. 

Sephora; a Hebrew Tale, descriptive 
of the Country of Palestine, and ot the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Israclites. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. I4s. 

The Prospect, and other Poems. By 
Edward Moxen. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 64. 

The Christian Psalmist; or, Hymns 
selected and original. By James Mont- 
gomery. With an Introductory Essay. 
l2mo. Os. Royal 24mo. 3s. 6d. 

Devotional Verses. By Bernard Bar- 
ton. Il2mo. 6s. 

The Last of the Mohicans, a Tale. 
By the Author of the Spy, &c. 3 Vols. 
l2mo. 1. Ils. 

The Rebel, a Tale. 2 Vols, 12mo. 
lds, 

Is this Religion? Or, a Page from 
the Book of the World. By the Author 
of ** May you like It!’ Foolscap 8vo. 
48. 
_ Remarks on Oaths ; principally shew- 
ing the Duty of Legislative Interference 
to Abolish some and Reform others. 
2s. 6d. 

six Letters on Joint-Stock Companies. 
By John Wilks, Jun. 

A Second Letter to the Bishop of Win- 
chester on the Sunday-Eveniny Lecture 
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at Camberwell: with a Copy of the Au- 
thor’s First Letter to his Lordship; con- 
taining also Remarks upon Dissenters, 
particularly Roman Catholics and Unita- 
rians. Jd, 

Letters on the Church, 
palian. Svo, 

Protestant Sisters of Charity, a Letter 
addressed to the Bishop of London, de- 
veloping a Plan for Improving the Ar- 
rangements already existing for Adminis- 
tering Medical Advice and Visiting the 
Sick Poor. ls. 

A Vindication of the Church of Scot- 
land from the Charge of Fatalism, urged 
against it in the 8th No. of the Phreno- 
logical Journal. 

The Philosophy of Religion: being a 
Sequel to the Christian Philosopher. By 
Thomas Dick. I2mo. 8s. 

Proceedings at a Public Dinner given 
to Mr. James Montgomery, in approba- 
tion of his Public and Private Virtues, 
held at the Tontine Inn, Sheflield, Nov. 
14,1825. l2mo. Is. 

An Address to the People of the Bri- 
tish Dominions in the Cause of Humanity 
und the Suffering Greeks. ‘To which is 
added, an Easy Method of Paying off the 
National Debt. By Ricardus Incognitus, 
Svo. ls. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Advancement of Aca- 
demical Education in England. @vo. 5s. 

Sketches in Biography, designed to 
shew the Influence of Literature on Cha- 
racter and Happiness. By John Clayton, 
Esq. 1l2mo. 7s. 6d. 

The History of Colchester. By Thomas 
Cromwell, 2 Vols. #vo. 12, l2s. Royal 


By an Episco- 


Rvo. 2/.2s, Proof Plates on India Paper, 
i/. 4s, 


Travels in Asia Minor and Greece. 
By the late Richard Chandler, D. D., a 
new Edition, with Corrections and Re- 
marks. By Nicholas Revett, Esq. ‘To 
Which is prefixed, an Introductory Ac- 
count of the Author. By Ralph Churton, 
M.A., Archdeacon of St. David’s, 2 Vols, 
4vo. 18s, 

The Typographical Gazettcer, attempt- 
ed by the Rev Henry Cotton, D.C. L., 
late Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Li- 
brary and Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Critical Examination of Dr. Mac- 
Culloch’s Work on the Highlands and 
Western Isles of Scotland. Post 8vo. 
Ss. 6d. 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By 
the late R. Ayton, Esq., with a Memoir 
of his Life, and a Portrait from a Draw- 
ing by R. Westall, Esq., R. A. Post 8vo. 
Ss. 6d. 

The Camisard ; or, the Protestants of 
Languedoc, A Tale. 3 Vols. 12mo, 
ld. les. 

The Lottery Ticket; or, the Evils of 
Gaming: an American Tale, 1s, 


Philip Colville, or a Covenanter’s Story 
unfinished. By the Author of the “ Di- 
cision,”’ &c. 6s. 

College Recollections. Post Svo. 9%, 

Pandurang lilari: or, Memoirs of a 
Hindoo. 3 Vols. 12mo. 14. 4s. 

A Letter to Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Esq., M. P., containing Statements re- 
specting the Protits of Capital employed 
in Working Mines in England, with an 
Inquiry as to the Success likely to attend 
similar Undertakings in Mexico. By Johu 
Taylor, Esq. 8vo,. 2s, 6d. 

The Ordinances of the Mines of New 
Spain, translated from the Original Spa- 
nish, with Observations on Mines and 
Mining Associations. By C. Thomson, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 
8vo. 12s. 

The Influence of Interest and Prejudice 
upon Proceedings in Parliament stated, 
in matters relative to Education, Religion, 
the Poor, &e. &c. By Alexander Mun- 
dell. 8vo. 

An Address to the Public, on the Pro- 
priety of Midwives, instead of Surgeons, 
practising Midwifery. 

Hints to the Young Jamaica Sugar 
Planter. By Robert Hibbert, Jun., Esq. 
12mo. 

A Manual of the System of Instruction 
pursued at the Infant School, Meadow 
Street, Bristol. Ilustrated by appropriate 
Engravings. By D. G. Goyder, late Su- 
perintendent of the Infant School, Bris- 
tol, and now of the Infant School, Hack- 
ney. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Il2mo, 
bs. 

A Treatise on Milk, as an Article of 
the First Necessity to the Health and 
Comfort of the Community. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Popish Abuse, called Lay Church 
Government, laid open to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By a Com- 
missioned Advocate. Second Edition. 
4s. 6d. 

Oratio in Collegii Regalis Medicorum 
Londinensis awdibus novis habita die De- 
dicationis, Junii xxv., M.pece.xxv. Ab 
Henrico Halford, Baronetto, Medico Re- 
gis Ordinario Preside. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

A Selection of Family Prayers; in- 
tended for the Use of his Parishionerg, 
By James Duke Coleridge, LL.D., Vicar 
of Kenwyn, Cornwall, 1s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 0d. 

Owenism rendered consistent with our 
Civil and Religious Institutions, or a 
mode of forming Companies for Mutual 
Benefit without the Assistance of the 
Rich or borrowing One Shilling. By 
James Hamilton, Author of the Hamilto- 
nian System. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. G. Can- 
ning on the more General Diffusion of 
Knowledge among the Lower Classes of 
the People. By R, Nottingham, Esq. 
ls. 6d. 


FVO,~ 





fi} New Pr Jications.—Corrcsponde yews 


Che Mendicity Society Unmasked. 
Considerations upon the Expediency of 


t) i Metropolitan Palace. Byvo. 
j ( 

Remarks bv the R David ‘Thom, 
Minister of t scotch Church, Rodney 


Street, Liverpool, on a Series of Charges 
preierred a inst him before the Rev. the 
Presbytery of Glasgow, by certain Indl- 
said Church, with a Copi- 
ous Appendix. ls. 6d 
Considerations upon the Game Laws, 
By Edward Lord Suffield. 
he Slave Colonies of Great Britain ; 
or, & Picture of Negro Slavery, drawn by 
the Colonists themselves. Being au Ab- 
tract ol is Papers recently laid 
before Parliament on that Subject. 
Notes on the Pi nt Conditiou of the 
Negroes in Jamiaca. By H. ‘T. de la 
1} he, } S(]., i i. ee Gee 
Trial of Captain Thomas Atchison, of 


viduals of thr 


Svo,. 


the varlo 
SvVO. 


SvVO, 38. 


the Roval Artillery, by a General Court 
Martial, at Malta; in consequence of 
having requested to be exonerated from 
Firing Patteraro Salutes, and Tolling a 
Roman Catholic Bell for the Church and 
image Rites of Roman Catholic Priests : 
vith an \ppe nix, describing those Rites 
‘ t! Komish and Greek Churches, at 


which British Protestant Troops, Infantry 
as well as Artillery, were required by the 
Priests to 1 and assist; also, the 
Nature of the Attendance and Assistance 
consequently ordered to be given; with 
QiHicial Documents on the Subject. 2s. 
6d. 


The Advent, Kingdom 


atten 


and Dis inity of 


The Theology of the Early Patriarch: : 
illustrated by an Appeal to subsequen 
Parts of the Holy Scriptures: in a Series 
of Letters to a Friend. By Thomas Bid- 
dulph, M. A., Minister of St. James’s, 
Bristol. 2 Vols. 1Z. ls. 

The Parish Church; or, Religion in 
Britain. Containing the Origin, Learn- 
ing, Religion and Customs of the Britous; 
the Errors, &c., of Popery ; the Retor- 
mation and Revolution, &c. By T. Wood, 
A.M. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Wesleyana 5 comprising an Extensive 
Selection of the most striking and im- 
portant Passages from the Writings of 
the late Rev. John Wesley, A. M. Sys- 
tematically arranged : with a Sketch of 
his Life. ISmo. Portrait. 68. 

The Turkish New Testament incapable 
of Defence, and the True Principles of 
Biblical Translation vindicated, in An- 
swer to Professor Lee’s Remarks on Dr. 
Henderson’s Appeal to the Bible Society 
on the Subject of the Turkish Version ot 
the New Testament, printed at Paris in 
1819. By the Author of the Appeal. 
8vo. 8s. 


BVO. 


Sermons. 

By the late very Rev. Isaac Milner, 
D.D. F.R.S. 2 Vols. S8vo. IZ. Is. 

Occasional. By the Rev. Robert More- 
head, A. B., Jun., Minister of St. Paul's 
Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh,  8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Nature and Necessity of Prepara- 
tion for Death : preached at Camberwell, 
on occasion of the Death of Robert 
Sangster, Esq. By Win. Orme. Is. 

Preached in the Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Islington, Dee. 11, 1825, in aid 
of the National School. By Daniel Wil- 
son, Vicar. 2s. , 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received from Messrs. W. Evans; Noah Jones; H. 


the Messiah, demonstrated in a Plain and 
s riptural hk: position of the Sacred Text. 
Ry Edward T. Caufield, Lieut. R.N. 
12mo. is. 6d. 

Clarke, and = Ivimey 


the next Number. 


ke v also from An Unitarian Whig; A Would-be Apostolical 
Christian ; and A Friend to Free Inquiry. 


The paper entitled “‘ Thoughts on the 


Punishment of Death,” is designed for 


<6 \ P99 , eher . . . - — . . ee ° - 
\ Well Wisher to the Cause of 1 nitarianism,”’ who writes from Chelmsford, 


es Teque sted to give his address to the Editor: 


shall be sent him, which will convince 
been ¢ rossly misre presented. 


upon doing which a printed letter 


him that the case to which he refers has 


Editor has received 2/. f : 
has received 2/. from the Loughborough and Mount Sorrell Fellow- 


ship Fund for the Chapel at Middleton in Lancashire. 
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